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THE IRISH CHURCH BILL. 


E have been told and retold that the disestablishment of the Irish 
Church is an accomplished fact. On the second reading of the bill 

in the House of Commons we were solemnly assured by journals which 
ought to have been better informed that one of the relics of Protestant as- 
cendency in Catholic Ireland had been abolished, and now that the mea- 


. sure has successfully passed its third reading in the lower house the 777d- 
_ une editorially announces the fact, as if the bill had thereby become the 


Jaw of the land. Shortly after the introduction of Mr. Gladstone’s panacea 
for Irish disquietude we expressed the opinion that, admirable as the mea- 
sure was in itself, and certain as it, or something equivalent to it, would 
sooner or later be carried into effect, there were many rocks and break- 
ers ahead, and that the probability of carrying it this year through the 
House of Lords was slight indeed. The debates on the bill, and the re- 
cent course of events in Ireland, show unmistakably that whatever hopes 
Mr. Gladstone may have had of the pacificatory effect of his disestablish- 
ment process upon the Irish themselves, they must long ago have disap- 
peared. It is still within the range of possibility that, he may force his 
bill through the House of Lords ; but such a result is far from probable, 
and if achieved would not sensibly allay any of the national discontent. 
The Church question is only one, and a very minor one, of the various 
grievances, real or imaginary, under which Irishmen groan; and even 
upon this point there is no marked unanimity of feeling among them. The 
island, nominally Catholic, contains a large body of Protestants, particularly 
in the north, where the real intelligence and manufacturing industries 
of the country are concentrated ; and the mass-meeting at Belfast, at- 
tended by upwards of two hundred thousand persons, and the more 
recent meeting in Londonderry, to protest against the Church bill, show 
how the northern Protestants regard the measure. They are actuated in 
their opposition to it by no love for the Established Church, but purely 
by their hatred of Roman Catholicism—a hatred more intense among Irish 
Protestants than elsewhere. Nonconformists of all denominations in 
Ireland would rejoice at the downfall of the Established Church were it not 
a blow aimed indirectly, but no less really, at Protestantism ; and antipathy 
to Romanism outweighing hostility to the Establishment, sufficiently ac- 
counts for their opposition to Mr. Gladstone’s measure. 

The support the bill has thus far received is easily understandable. 
First of all, would be sure to vote in the triumphant majority all Catholic 
members of Parliament, English or Irish, irrespective of political creeds or 
parties. Next, would be ranged under the same banner all dissenting mem- 
bers opposed to establishment on principle, whether in Ireland or England, 
and who would see in the Irish bill the thin end of the wedge for severing 





‘church and state in the latter country; to these must be added a 


sprinkling of Churchmen, moved by althost similar views. Then there 
were those who would vote for the measure from purely political 
and party motives ; all these combined were amply sufficient to carry the 
bill through the various stages in the lower House by overwhelming 
majorities. In the Lords the accidents of success will be much fewer. 
The proportion of liberals and nonconformists among the lay members of 
that assembly is much less than in the Commons, and when the bishops or 
lords spiritual are added to the church and conservative element, the prob- 
able opposition to the bill is seen to assume formidable proportions. AI- 
ready the cable informs us that the Conservative members of the upper 
House are combining under the leadership of Lord Derby to throw out 
the measure, and an antagonistic majority of eighty is now calculated upon. 
Nor is the liberal portion of that House a unit in its views on the Irish ques- 
tion, Earl Russell, the veteran chief of the party, has unexpectedly aston- 
ished his friends and delighted his opponents by virtually impeaching the 
government policy toward Ireland. With his large experience, he doubtless 
foresees the failure of the disestablishment bill if passed, and boldly 
denounces the government for not grappling with the land question, which, 
after all, is the crucial difficulty in dealing with Ireland. Irishmen care 
comparatively little for the formal separation of church and state, but they 
do care for cheap farms. They argue, with some show of plausibility, that 
the land belonged to their forefathers, and now belongs to them by inherit- 
ance, and that they intend to regain it by fair means or foul. Earl Rus- 
sell was therefore right in insisting upon the importance of this fundamental 
question, and reproaching the government for frittering away time in use- 
less attempts to heal over the difficulty without extirpating the root. 

__ Since the first introduction of the Church bill, public attention has been 
increasingly directed to the land question. The Tories were the first to 
Set the ball in motion by making harassing inquiries of the government 
touching its intentions respecting the land tenure. Their object was to 
alarm landlords by showing that the attack on the Church was but the pre- 
lude to an attack on property, and to render the government unpopular 








in Ireland by evoking from it some declaration of its policy certain to fall 
short of Irish expectations. Mr. Gladstone and his cabinet were, in fact, 
placed in this awkward dilemma—if they declared in favor of tenant-rights 
versus \andlordism, they were certain to alienate the great landed interests 
in both countries ; if they decided otherwise, or shirked the matter, they were 
equally sure to lose popularity in Ireland. What they did was to announce 
through Mr. Bright, in quasi-official form, that they contemplated a great 
land scheme, in which government should buy up the property of absentee 
landlords and sell it again to the small farmers under certain stipulated 
conditions. It is this scheme which Earl Russell has so energetically 
denounced. He declares the government has encouraged hopes among 
the peasantry which can never be realized, and accuses it of endorsing a 
measure which would be the most effective means ever taken by any gov- 
ernment to bribe the Irish peasantry to revolt. 

This in many respects remarkable speech by the old Whig leader, 
combined with the increase of outrages and crimes in Ireland, has greatly 
diminished the chances of the passage of the bill through the House of 
Lords in its present form. The possibility of such a land scheme as Mr. 
Bright proposes has alarmed property-holders, who will not be slow to 
regard ‘the disendowment clauses of the Irish Church bill as the first steps 
in the attack upon private property. ‘The probable fate of the bill in the 
Lords, then, would seem to be that, while the disestablishment part may pos- 
sibly pass, the disendowment sections will certainly be rejected. 





PLEASING EVERYBODY. 
R. VERDER, who is one of the most original and promising artists 
America has yet produced, has lately painted a quaint and effective 
series of pictures illustrative of the story of the Man and the Ass. The 
career of the well-meaning but over-plastic Man from the time when he sets 
forth on his journey with his Ass until, after the miserable failure of his 
successive attempts to please everybody, he returns home with no Ass but 
some wit, is ably handled by Mr. Vedder, and leaves a very salutary im- 
pression upon the mind. It is perhaps impossible to prevent most sensi- 
tive and impressionable people from frittering away their energy, destroying 
their peace of mind, and impairing their relish of life in idle efforts at uni- 
versal popularity ; yet it is well to try so to prevent them ; since disease 
that cannot be cured may usually be palliated, and there are many remedi- 
able degrees in which Men with Asses sin against philosophy and them- 
selves. ‘The common temptations to such sin are, of course, the love of ap- 
plause, the dread’ of hostile criticism, and the desire to give pleasure—the 
last being probably less frequent and urgent than the others. Now, if it 
can be impressed on the mind that almost any conceivable act that is 
praised by one set of witnesses is certain to be condemned by another set, 
and that the pleasure afforded to spectators from one point of view is apt 
to merge into indifference or distaste from another, the incentives to try to 
please everybody must be materially diminished. To a mind thus duly 
impressed there remain apparently two resources : one being to try only to 
please a particular class, which is to become a partisan ; the other to try to 
please nobody, which is to become a misanthrope. Thus, the New York 
Dodger tries to please—and with undeniable succegs—the very large and 
respectable class of the chambermaids. To some its efforts may not be 
acceptable, and from these it does not escape censure ; yet such disappro- 
bation, coming as it does from a small and in our community not too influ- 
ential a body, the Dodger finds by experience may safely be disregarded. 
Another journal, a daily, has for years labored to please the powerful and 
numerous class who love slang, personality, audacious lying, measureless 
buncombe, unbounded self-assertion, and so on; and it has zs reward. 
Plainly, were either of these organs to forsake its well-tried clientage, to 
try for a time to please classes of an opposite sort ; to gratify mistresses in- 
stead of maids, on the one hand, to win approval from the virtuous and edu- 
cated few instead of the vicious and ignorant many, on the other, the result 
would be failure. The weak or ambitious offender in seeking to please 
all would probably end by pleasing none ; and would come home without 
his Ass—or, what is the same thing, with a dead Ass—for his pains. 

It is evident that the partisan press—which includes the bulk of what 
are called the religious newspapers—knows on which side its bread is 
buttered. To be truly catholic in journalism would be to fall between two 
stools—to come home without any Ass—and is, therefore, a thing not 
thought of except by the misanthropes, of whom, since they are so few in 
number and since they care to please nobody, it is unprofitable to speak. 
The weakness, however, which is typified in the fable and illustrated by Mr. 
Vedder, is common to the vast majority of mankind ; how is it, then, that 
not alone among journalists but among the rest of the world the steadfast 
partisanship which must be offensive to many, but which is seldom or 
never alternated by attempts to propitiate opponents, is so universally pre- 
valent? How can men find it in their hearts, since most of them are like 
the Man with the Ass at bottom, to go through life displeasing so large a 
proportion of their fellow-beings? ‘The answer is, that their course is 
habitually inspired and sustained by hallucination. Your preacher, or po- 
litical editor, or partisan speechmaker, is constantly ex rapport with those 
who cordially agree with him on certain subjects which they deem of car 
dinal importance. This agreement enables them to be blind to the pos- 
sible weakness or egotism or stupidity of their fugleman. If he is “sound 
on the main question,” he may be as solemn a prig, as ignorant a dunce, as 
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dull a pedant, as conceited a bore as can be imagined, and yet shall pass 

muster. Thus the prig, dunce, pedant, or bore, impressed exclusively by 

that with which he is in immediate contact, may pass through life under the 

grateful illusion that he is a very clever sort of fellow, or, which is even 

more likely, that he is a genius. The opinions of those who, so far as he 

is concerned, dwell at a distance affect him little, since he gives them 

trifling if any examination ; and such opinions affect his partisans not at all. 

If occasionally, through the apt description or incisive analysis of an oppo- 

nent, the chill suspicion creeps upon him that he is but a dull, common- 

place person, and that, with all his self-sufficiency, he is by no means pleas- 

ing everybody, he consoles himself with the reflection that at all events his 
friends won’t find it out, and that the truly independent must necessarily 
become the subjects of detraction. Briefly, his maligners are so far al- 
though so near, and the incense of compensatory adulation is so abundant, 
that his amour propre, which is not made of perishable stuff, survives all 
shocks, and he glides through life on a bed of roses. This is the secret 
which explains why so many natures which are like that of the Man with 
the Ass do not, like him, try to please everybody. They run in herds like 
the bison, their vision is bounded by a similar horizon, and no instinct of 
vanity or dread of danger leads them to apprehend that anything else is 
likely to run in a contrary direction. If a man goes to the Zribune office 
and proves that he is an out-and-out Radical and a cordial hater of Free 
Trade, that perspicuous and impartial journal straightway declares that he 
can run a race, or stick a pig, or fell a tree, or deliver a lecture, or write a 
book, or edit a newspaper better than any one else on earth. Most likely 
the man belongs by right to the breed of the Man with the Ass ; but he 
escapes the family lot by getting rid of his individuality, or rather by merg- 
ing it into an association. 

Yet, although many of the foolish thus evade their legitimate penalty 
by floating with the tide and accepting ready made the opinions of others, 
it does not follow that an individual is wise merely because he resists every 
urrent and sets all widely accepted beliefs at defiance. In this country 
of universal but too often superficial education, there are almost as many 
persons who oppose with violence what they have imperfectly examined, 
as advocate with enthusiasm that of which they know nothing. Such ten- 
dencies are exceedingly rife in connection more especially with political 
and religious questions, and with sociological problems. They have their 
birth, of course, in inordinate egotism, but they are nurtured to maturity by 
attrition with that felicitous mingling of ignorance and self-assertion which 
are so apt to characterize the youth of a republican society. This is buta 
morbid inversion of the nature of the Man with the Ass, the spectators who 
are to be pleased being now the vanity and arrogance in the Man’s breast 
within. Too many specimens of this class force themselves into notice 
on the shoulders of what are commonly tetmed reforms, and it is to be regret- 
ted that movements intrinsically wholesome and desirable are sometimes 
retarded or made ridiculous by such associations. The folly that impedes 
good works through the thirst for gaining unworthy notoriety deserves 
sharper treatment than it often receives, and it isa slender, however plau- 


sible, excuse for its exhibitor that he is merely striving to please the Every- 
body of the Future. 








UNPROTECTED FEMALES. 


vo other good or evil the recent agitation of the Woman’s 

Rights question may accomplish, this benefit, at least, is likely to 
result from it, that it will be certain to secure a tolerably thorough discus- 
sion of the various social disabilities under which in our modern system 
woman inevitably labors. Not altogether with sweet observances is she 
compassed round, but with numberless and annoying constraints and lim- 
itations of personal freedom aswell. It is that which chafes and vexes her 
serene and tranquil spirit into such wild ebullitions of revolt as lately shook 
and astonished the staid walls of Cooper Institute ; it is that which drives 
her to combine for liberty and lunch in Sorosises and Women’s Leagues, 
that in reality nerves Mrs. Stanton’s arm and swells Miss Dickinson’s 
voice. Political disabilities would trouble the majority of women but lit- 
tle if these social trammels were removed ; the right to vote would speedily 
cease to afflict them once there was conceded the right to do as they 
pleased, to say what they pleased, to go where and when and how they 
pleased, without jeopardy of Mrs. Grundy. Abolish that terrible old female, 
and the Revolution would go to pieces from inanition. Mrs. Stanton’s 
occupation would be gone, and Mr. Pillsbury would, perhaps, be driven to 
emulate the last resource of the wretched Mantalini. Denial of the right of 
suffrage is, after all, the most abstract and imaginary of wrongs ; but these 
daily and hourly restraints, this life-long imprisonment in the shackles of 
conventionality, are evils and injuries which every woman feels and realizes. 
At every step she is hampered and obstructed by some trivial prescription 
of etiquette or custom, whose bar is yet of adamant to her impatient spirit ; 
she can scarcely turn hand or foot in the world without being made to feel 
that she is the born slave of circumstance. That awful sentence, worse 
than the Syracusan sword, that shall vote her unlady-like, hangs poised 
above her by the slightest thread of a frail and feeble charity ; woe betide 
her if itfalls. Her dress, her gait, her manner of speech, her way of eating 
and drinking, her coming and going, her looks, almost her very thoughts, 
are regulated to fit a formal pattern, which she may not on peril of her repu- 


tation disregard ; and her life is mainly spent in an anxious and apprehen- 
Sive study of what not to do or say. 





Perhaps the most constantly and uniformly annoying of those petty 

hindrances to a high-spirited woman is the social by-law, undoubtedly 

imposed for their own selfish gratification by the sex it benefits, which 

makes masculine escort a pre-requisite to her reputable appearance in most 

places of public resort. Even with us, where women are, in this respect, 

accorded a degree of freedom which makes foreign visitors stare, and which 

sometimes wins for our fair countrywomen in continental capitals reputa- 

tions more curious than complimentary, this sense of personal restraint is 

not altogether absent. Our ladies, even unmarried, appear in promenade 

alone, they go to church alone, they appear at afternoon performances of 
play or opera unattended, and none dares to say them nay. But the setting 

sun carries with it this short-lived license, and the night rivets anew all 

the irksome shackles of this conventional tyranny. More than once of 
late, in public prints, have we seen appeals for the right of women to go 

out at night alone to theatre or concert. It is argued that for many 

women to enforce the condition of masculine attendance at places of even- 
ing entertainment, is to deprive them practically of all the benefit of such 

relaxation, however greatly it may be needed ; is to shut them out altogether 
from the pleasure of fine acting, of artistic singing, of attractive lecture or 
oration. Nay, most intolerable of all, it prohibits them from even joining 
and lending countenance to the efforts for their own emancipation : the elo- 
quence of Miss Dickinson or Miss Cousins, the sprightly humor of Miss 
Field, is denied to them, except through the aid of the sex which that elo- 
quence and that humor combine to discomfit and overthrow. But many 
women have no male relative on whom they can rely for escort, or, having 
them, find them impracticable—brothers are notoriously given to “ taking 
out” everybody else’s sisters before their own. So they are forced to rely 
on the uncertain chance of receiving such invitations as the admi- 
ration or compassion of their male friends may inspire, or take the 
bold initiative of extending them. If they are too independent or high- 
spirited to do either, they have the further alternative of staying at home. 
Now, this seems a somewhat hard case, especially if, as the fair protestants 
forcibly set forth, the escort on such occasion is the merest, most super- 
fluous formality, and a lady living within easy distance of car or stage 
lines can go to Wallack’s or the Academy of Music and return of a fine 
bright evening as safely and freely as though guarded by a regiment of 
defenders, even by the gallant Seventh itself. Only a stupid and unreason- 
able prejudice stands in the way—a prejudice probably born, as we have 
suggested, of masculine selfishness, and fostered by feminine weakuess. So 
it is boldly suggested by the more radical reformers once for all to defy this 
prejudice, to proclaim absolute independence of Mrs. Grundy’s galling 
despotism, to hoist the standard of rebellion, inscribed with a rampant 
latch-key, and make the night, as they have made the day, their own. 

In some remote inland village of Arcadia the experiment might be 
worth trying. In a country where there is so little real reverence for the 
beauty and holinesssof womanhood as in ours, we cannot but deem it haz- 
ardous. We are fond of assuring ourselves and everybody else that we are 
a particularly gallant and chivalric people, and we paint glowing pictures 
of the entire security wherein a woman might travel, unattended, from end 
to end of our land, like the Irish princess of song, with none to molest her 
or to make her afraid, until America, through the light of such roseate 
visions, seems a very paradise of unprotected females. But, as in most 
cases of the sort, the truth falls sadly short of this charming fancy ; and the 
fact is that American chivalry is a patriotic myth. At least, it has grown 
to be so with us on the North-eastern seaboard ; commercial pursuits seem 
sadly detrimental to the development or nourishment of the more generous 
qualities. ‘ 

Politeness and mutual consideration are at the basis of all true gal- 
lantry, and neither politeness nor consideration is an American failing. Of 
this fact any one may easily assure himself by the most casual observation, 
in travelling especially, where courtesy and forbearance. are most needed 
and most satisfactorily tested. He will notice, on entering a railway car 
or omnibus, in nine cases out of ten, that no movement is made to make 
room for him until, feeling himself perhaps entitled to the seat he has 
paid for, he ventures to ask for it, when it is sullenly and reluctantly 
accorded. He will remark how often any application for those little 
kindly offices which travellers are wont to interchange is met with an_un- 
gracious denial or not less ungracious compliance. He will observe at 
table that the only rule seems to bg that Heaven helps him who 
helps himself, and the devil take the hindmost. He will see that 
in almost every station and emergency of life independence and 
self-reliance are made the $pecious and flattering pretext for a vast deal 
of incivility and rudeness. And having noted ‘this, he will agree with us 
in thinking that here the unprotected female is likely to fare ill who 
trusts too implicitly to the gallantry of our masculine fellow-citizens. Not 
in the night alone but in the open day, in our most crowded thoroughfares, 
she is constantly exposed to the danger of the most atrocious insults ; she 
is everywhere put to shame in our public places. She is continually being 
driven from car or omnibus to escape the outrage of wanton look or las- 
civious gesture, or the grosser insolence of familiar touch. To the young 
man of the period the unprotected female is legitimate game, whose harry- 
ing and hunting down offers the fullest scope for the exercise of his pecu- 
liar talents. He does not scruple to attack her in the light; the friendly 
shadows of darkness seem to him to make her at once his lawful prey. 





No virtuous woman, he argues, is abroad after nightfall unattended, and 
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every woman he meets under such circumstances he treats in consistence 
with that admirable logic. The defilement of his foul thoughts and his 
libidinous glances most pure-minded women would shrink from ; how is 
she to withstand the pestilence of his loathsome speech ? 

This is the risk that must be run by the fair champions of feminine 
freedom ; no light one, it must be confessed. Perhaps they have begun 
their attack in the wrong direction ; it may be the morals and manners of 
our young men that are to be reformed, and not Mrs. Grundy. When a 
young lady of personal attractions and average perspicacity and delicacy 
can walk down Broadway of an afternoon without being made to long at 
least once for the presence of a very big brother with a very stout cow- 
hide, we shall give in our adhesion to the new movement for the ameliora- 
tion of the condition of unprotected females. 








THE MINISTER AS A HERO OF ROMANCE. 


8 Rerngeges was a time when the only function a minister had to perform 

in a novel was to unite the hero and heroine, on the last half-page, in 
the blessed and holy bonds of wedlock. Now, in many romances, clergy- 
men are called upon to play important parts, to do many of the kind things 
that are to be done and to say many of the foolish things that are to be 
said in the progress of the story. In not a few novels a minister is even 
made to assume the part of Hamlet himself. A glance at the titles of a few 
of the popular tales in any circulating library will prove to what an alarm- 
ing extent the Church militant is represented in modern fiction. Hosts of 


such stories as Zhe Minister's Wooing, The Curate’s Discipline, The Bishop's 


Son, The Rector’s Wife, Framley Parsonage, The Perpetual Curate, Sketches of 
Clerical Life, etc., would seem to indicate that English novelists are growing 
remarkably solemn and religious in their tendencies, that their imaginations 
have indeed donned a very sober livery, or else that the Church is becom- 
ing the theatre for the exhibition of a strangely lively and interesting set of 
saints. To a reader of the old school it looks as if a great revolution were 
going on in the world of fancy. The male inhabitants, at least, of the re- 
gions of romance have of late become wondrously metamorphosed. That 
Arcadia, once full of happy shepherds with their sheep and goats, is now 
peopled mostly by pastors with their flocks—a change slight in sound but 
amazing in results. Phaons in white neckties are wandering through its 
valleys in search of lost lambs, and Corydons in ritualistic surplices are on 
the watch by its mountain passes for ravening wolves. The land does not 
as of old flow with wine and honey, but superabounds with milk and water. 
The nuts that they strewed at the weddings, the apples that Damon plucked 
from the hedge for his faithless love, and the purple grapes wherewith the 
nymph Aigle and her companions besmeared the brows of old Silenus, 
flourish no longer; the modern Arcadians regale themselves chiefly on 
fruits meet for repentance. Alas! if the present state of fictitious things 
continues, the realm of imagination will soon be turned into a theocracy. 
Castles in Spain are fast giving place to curacies in England. Dreamland 
is becoming rapidly evangelized. ‘The gospel struggles on slowly and 
desperately into China and the interior of Africa, but whole provinces of 
Utopia are being daily brought under its benign influence—in my mind’s 
eye, Horatio. Pick up a modern novel, and everything seems, for a work 


of fiction, strange, unnatural, topsy-turvy. Instead of a fine fellow, six 


feet to the forehead, with a strong hand and a bright eye, for a hero, there 
is a pale gentleman with vision weakened by study, a stoop in his shoulders, 
and, ten to one, a slight cough to render him interesting. Instead of a 
tough struggle for the championship of the Devonshire ring, we have only 
wrestlings in prayer. Instead of a gallant badger or bear bait, we have 
half a dozen dissenters worrying a pope’s bull. We are called on to trem- 
ble for the hero only when he falters in the imminent deadly breach of 
church discipline. Instead of gay young paladins pounding the heads of 
the Saracens, we have grave preachers expounding the heads of a sermon. 
Instead of heroes who, like Percy, would think nothing of killing half a doz- 
en Scots before breakfast, we have gentlemen who are called upon to ex- 
hibit their courage by enduring rather than by bestowing beatings. For 
court balls we have charity fairs ; for tournaments, Sunday-school picnics ; 
for battles, church conventions. In fine, instead of surveying scenes that 
only strange lands can produce, meeting with unusual characters, and min- 
gling in grand events, we are brought into contact with commonplace people 
in commonplace situations. Instead of the story carrying us through the 
rush and storm and bursting spray of perilous times, it floats us down a 
sluggish stream amid the ripples and bubbles of every-day life. The latter 
of these things are excellent substitutes for the former in reality ; but what 
a contemptible figure they cut in the world of imagination! Who can 
help, in contemplating such a state of fictitious circumstances, heaving a 
sigh for the good old style of novel described by Butler, and now rapidly 
passing away, 
“In which the ladies all were purloined, 
With knights pursuing like a whirlwind.” 

Since this is an intellectual age and one rather free in its religious 
notions, very few of us are shocked, as our fathers would have been, to 
find a parson the hero of a romance. Many persons of our time can be 
satisfied to admire a man remarkable only for literary or religious endow- 
ments ; and custom has familiarized us with the sight of a minister in hot 
pursuit of a wife. Moreover, setting aside the mental and moral elevation 
which is presumed to characterize him, there are many practical consider- 





ations that render an English curate, for instance, an available hero for a 
novel. Indeed, it is doubtful whether any other professional man can offer 
so many inducements to the adventurous author ; and the clergyman ac- 
tually seems to have no rival in his new ré/e, except the gentleman of 
fortune whose only business is to play the hero. In the first place, you can 
have him preach as eloquent sermons as ever fell from the lips of Augus- 
tine or Chrysostom, and that resource, if skilfully managed, is as valuable 
at the present day as a stricken field was formerly. Is it necessary to put 
him in imminent danger? You can have him visit a poor family sick with 
a contagious disease, and be laid up at the propermoment. Youcan have 
him show fortitude in the endurance of slander. You can have the bishop 
bully him to bring out his heroism. His purity of purpose can be proved 
by causing him to turn away in scorn from numberless rectorships which 
interested relatives wish to force upon him burdened with dishonorable 
stipulations. In fact, you can fetch out any one of the cardinal virtues on 
him at a moment’s notice. You can bring him, in the way of his profes 
sion, in contact with women at all times and in all places, by the sick bed 
in Sunday-school, or in the parlor ; and thus you have materials for love 
scenes without number. He may be of lowly birth, but his sacred calling 
gives him a right to meet an earl’s daughter on terms of equality—and of 
course, if need be, to become deeply enamored of her. You may have hin, 
without violation of probability, sprung from the purest blood in the land, 
and yet he must speak kindly enough to the humblest country maiden to 
kindle and fan the flame of love in her heart. You may keep him for 
years too poor to marry his beloved, and you can make a rector of him in 
an instant. Of course, amid all these advantages there are a few draw- 
backs. He must not knock anybody down, or run away with anybody’s 
wife, or fight a duel. But at most these are fetters lightly worn ; for he 
may have been a fearful fellow before he was ordained, like Mr. Tryon in 
Fanet’s Repentance; and it is doubtful if his inability to shed blood 
should not be set down to the credit side of the account; for modern 
authors must be very careful how they deal in sudden and unprovided 
deaths. We are such a law-abiding people that it is now impossible to get 
a corpse off the stage of a civilized novel without the sanction of the cor- 
oner’s jury. And the writer who kills one of his characters, 
“ Would do but greenly 
In huggermugger to inter him.” 


There is nothing, however, to prevent your heroic minister from rescuing 
somebody from drowning or stopping a runaway horse. Last, but not least, 
if you wish to introduce deep, damnable entanglements, you can cause him, 
horresco referens, to turn ritualist or dissenter. 

A word or two more seriously on this subject. As the art of novel 
writing developed, and novels became descriptive of modern society and 
every-day life, instead of panoramas of thrilling risks by flood and field, it 
would come to pass, of course, that clergymen would fall in for their share 
of representation and misrepresentation, though the sanctity and solemnity 
of the profession should long protect it from a light or profane touch. But 
as stories of adventure, of which the soldier, the sailor, and the hunter 
were the heroes, began to give place to domestic tales, women began to 
succeed men as novelists. The immediate consequence of this has been 
that the minister has, as before observed, assumed a strangely prominent 
place in modern fiction. That religion and its interpreters should receive con- 
siderable attention from any one who would picture accurately all the charac- 
teristics of modern society is natural, but surely it cannot be that young 
preachers play such an important part in the world of love, courtship, and 
matrimony as the novels of the period would have us believe. It is to be 
hoped not. Woman has simply advanced her idol, the priest, to the bad 
eminence of the leading position among the creations of her imagination. 
She has treated most irreverently the character she most admires. It is 
true a Fielding and a Goldsmith did not hesitate to represent the minister 
of Gop, in the ripeness of his age and influence, in the sacred and sober 
relations of husband and father ; and the admiring homage paid by the 
most sternly critical readers to Parson Adams and Primrose the vicar jus- 
tifies the wisdom which led those writers to plan, and the reverent touch 
with which they finished, their master-pieces. But it has been reserved for 
ladies of our own day to invest men with the holy privilege of the priest- 
hood, apparently for no other purpose than to drag the sacred calling, in 
them, through all the weaknesses of the most earthly and unstable passion, 
These men, who are supposed to be the purest and best of earth, belonging 
as they do to a heaven-seeking profession, are constantly represented by 
their admirers as Homer pictured the heathen gods, raging with lust and 
inflamed with anger. So much does woman desire to exalt Love that she 
delights to dwell in imagination on the subjection of the servants of a 
greater Gop to him. The most skilful hand cannot represent a man faith- 
ful to both. He must fail in his allegiance to either. It is impossible that 
one should be a vehement, romantic, or jealous lover and a good minister 
at the same time. To exemplify the peculiarities of both characters you 
must choose different men, or, at least, the same man at different periods 
of life. Considering the injury that has been done to the majesty of the 
ministerial calling by thus perpetually subjecting it in imagination, through 
its members, to the vicissitudes of human passion—subjugating it before 
the throne of earthly desire—one is tempted to regret the celibacy of the 
clergy. So long as a priest was not a marriageable man, he could not be 
degraded into the hero of a fashionable novel, 
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SOME WOMEN OF THE PERIOD. 





A RECENT number of that popular lady’s paper, Harper's Basar, 

presented us with a group of notable, if not “noble and dignified,” 
portraits of the leading spirits of the Woman’s Rights movement. ‘Though 
not favored, as a whole, with the natural charm of beauty of form, it is un- 
deniable that the faces do not lack beauty of expression. Not having had 
the pleasure of meeting personally any of the ladies whose likenesses are 
given, we cannot, of course, tell how faithfully the artist and engraver have 
represented them; but our first impression is one of disappointment. We 
have all. formed ideals, with more or less clearness, of these women of the 
period, and have pictured them, perhaps, as morose, discontented, ill-tem- 
pered viragos, with high words perpetually passing between two facial 
organs always striving to approach each other more closely, and with 
visages steeped in gall. If so, this “happy family ” group will shock—per- 
haps rudely, perhaps agreeably—our preconceived notions. The first thing 
that strikes one is that, with a single exception, no traces of discontent, no 
evidences of deep-rooted dissatisfaction with existing things, no symptoms of 
a too copious admixture of the vinegar with the oil of feminine amiability, 
can anywhere be detected. A glance at Mrs. Stanton’s open, honest face 
instantly dispels the baseless fabric of our morbid vision. Here is the very 
picture of contented happiness, without a single care to harass her, or a 
single sorrow to furrow her cheeks as she journeys, hale and hearty, through 
the autumn of life. Her face, beautiful in its homeliness, beams with inex- 
haustible good-humor ; and even the silvery curls that adorn her unruffled 
brow seem to dance and flutter to the music of her merry, laughing eyes. 
What an amiable, kind-hearted, benevolent face it is! What a cheerful 
companion, what a happy matron she must be! How the wee folks must 
cling to her skirts when she approaches, and the romping boys delight to 
visit her, sure of a hearty welcome anda well-spread board! In several re- 
spects the portrait of Mrs. Ernestine L. Rose is the most striking of the 
collection. The features, large and rather masculine, are well formed 
and singularly mobile ; the forehead high, the eyes bright and lucid, 
suggestive of a. peaceable disposition, a well-ordered mind, and fathomless 
depths of womanly affection. Twenty or thirty years ago this must have 
been an unusually attractive face ; and even now it is capable of being lit 
up by inner fires into-a glow of wondrous beauty, altogether latent in the se- 
rene countenance before us. Adjoining this is a marked contrast. Mrs. 
Lucretia Mott has a stolid, serious look, indicative of great firmness and 
pertinacity of purpose, with a broad, massive forehead overhanging a small, 
deep-set eye. Though extremely “homely ” in personal appearance, there 
is evidently more brains and good common sense under that trim, unassum- 
ing Quaker’s cap than in all the rest of the group. She may not, perhaps, 
thank us for the wish that nature had formed her otherwise, but if Mrs. 
Mott had only been lucky enough to be born a man what great things she 
could and would have accomplished ! 

The portrait of Mrs. Paulina W. Davis impresses us with the idea of a 
lady of refinement and culture, prone to live in the realms of fancy and 
abstraction. Like Mrs. H. B. Stowe, who writes voluminously about 
housekeeping and is yet one of the worst housekeepers in existence, Mrs. 
Davis seems to have little sympathy with the business-like, practical every- 
day world. Her features are full of nervous irritability, and show signs of 
weariness from imaginary cares and burdens. Without being thoroughly 
disgusted with sublunary things, there is a dreaminess of expression, a want 
of repose, a longing for something only dimly seen in the distance and 
never likely to be attained, which make Mrs. Davis’s face quite painful to 
contemplate. Miss Susan B. Anthony looks stern, dogmatic, defiant. The 
contour of the face is hard, harsh, angular, and everything is in fighting 
trim. As they would say across the water, she appears to have just dashed 
through a thorn hedge, and, judging from the bullet-like head, the sharply 
defined nose, and the resolute compression of those ominous, unlovable 
lips, it must be a very thick thorn hedge indeed that could daunt her. 
Miss Anthony is evidently a woman of action, prompt and decisive—a plain, 
matter-of-fact business woman, with not a particle of sentiment or bosh 
about her. Whatever milk of human kindness there may be in her nature, 
little trace of it can be found in her sour, forbidding aspect. A common- 
place, every-day portrait, with nothing to specially evoke admiration or 
attract attention, is that of Antoinette B. Blackwell. The eyes, perhaps, 
deserve more than a passing glance, and there is an expression of surprised 
shyness in the look which we scarcely expected to find in a Woman’s 
Rights champion. 

Miss Anna Dickinson, one of the youngest, is also, im an artistic sense, 
the handsomest lady of the party. After seeing this portrait, which we are 
told fails to do her justice, we can no longer wonder that, as the papers inform 
us, SO Many young men are madly enamored of her. Without being hyper- 
critical, we fancy the lower portion of the face is slightly too aggressive, 
and the nose not sufficiently romanesque, if we may so term it ; but that 
finely-chiselled profile, that eloquent, “ Juno-like eye,” fringed with witching 
drapery, those pouting, tempting lips—how could any love-sick swain, any 
modern Paris, resist the charms of the beauteous Helen? But there is intel- 

lect as well as beauty, force as well as attraction, a distinct, definite object 
kept ever in view before that frank, open gaze, and sufficient will and 
energy to persevere in pressing forward to attain it. One portrait yet 
remains unnoticed, that of Miss Olive Logan. As we examine it we are 
unable to shake off the conviction that it is the likeness of a coarse, un- 














sacs person, with little of that innate delicacy and modesty ith every 
true woman possesses. The forehead is low, the eye distrustful, a super- 
cilious sneer plays around the curves of the nose and mouth, and a gen- 
eral tone of voluptuousness pervades the picture. In several respects it 
is a face containing many Spanish traits of character without the average 
Spanish beauty. 

In these fragmentary jottings we have nothing extenuated or set down 
aught in malice, but given a plain record of honest impressions. Regarded in 
whatever light we choose, there is much in this group of portraits over 
which a speculative mind will vainly puzzle. What has linked together 
characters so dissimilar? What causes have operated to place these par- 
ticular women in the vanguard of a movement destined, however much 
members of the nobler sex may pooh-pooh it, to make its mark on history, 
and possibly to revolutionize society? Here is no evidence of special dis- 
appointments, of particularly oppressive cares, of irrepressible restlessness ; 
nothing apparently to distinguish this pioneer band from hosts of women 
equally talented, and with greater claims to social influence and personal 
beauty. How came they to be leaders of the forlorn hope in the attack on 
what they consider prescriptive wrongs and time-honored absurdities? 
Echo, if it could, might vainly answer, How? It is one of those problems 
which none of us can understand—a problem as inexplicable as the ebb 
and flow of the great ocean. All we can say is, that the tidal wave of 
change and progress for ever rolls on and on, bearing on its crest unex- 
pected waifs and strays, while its hidden springs, its motive power, remains 
unseen and unknown. ‘These ladies have been thrown to the surface in the 
agitation and discussion of a new social movement partly, perhaps, for- 
tuitously, but more probably and justly because they chanced to possess 
those qualities of temperament and intellect which specially fit them for 
leadership at the present time. At all events, there they are, to be observed 
and studied like a novel fungus, the latest thing in paniers, or any other 
social or natural phenomenon ; ; and the philosopher of the day, we imagine, 
will find examination of the women of the period to be a pleasant relief 
from less attractive pursuits. 





[WE print below, from the pen of one of the counsel for Jefferson Davis, the 
sixth of a series of articles the nature of which is described in the heading. Itis 
proper to explain that we do not concur in all the views expressed in these arti- 
cles ; but that they appear in the Round Table because of our belief in the utility 
of a free expression of all honest opinion, and because of our respect for the can- 
dor, patriotism, and learning of the writer, who, having made his subject a long 
and anxious study, is well qualified to interest and instruct upon it even in most 
cases where he may fail to convince—EbD. ROUND TABLE. ] 


DAVIS AND. LEE; 
OR, THE REPUBLIC OF REPUBLICS. 


An attempt to ascertain, from the Federal Constitution, from the acts of the pre-existent States, and 
Srom the contemporaneous expositions of the fathers, the SOVEREIGNTY, CITIZENSHIP, ALLEGIANCE, 
and TREASON of the United Stat. s, the obligation of the President's Constitutional Oath, and the 


reasons wiy the trial of the Confederate Chiefs was evaded. By one of the Counsel of Yefferson 
Davis. 


CHAPTER VI. REBELLION OR Not? (CONTINUED.) 
PATRIOTISM IS LOVE OF ONE’S STATE, 


HE commonwealth, the cherishing mother, was belligerently attacked for 
exercising the same political will in withdrawing from, that she had 

done in adopting, the Constitution—attacked, too, by the subjects of herself 
and her sister sovereigns, who were temporarily entrusted with federal power, 
and who had perverted the government from its uses todo so. Then went forth 
her summons to all her sons to defend her with arms. ‘ Breathes there a man 
with soul so dead” that he will not, in such a crisis, stand by and defend his 
family, neighbors, fellow-citizens, and his state against all or any part of the out- 
side world? He who is not for his state is against her, and in such an emerg- 
ency he must obey her call, unless, like a recreant, he fly abroad, or, like a traitor, 
go outside and turn the weapons of war against her breast, against his own kin- 
dred, against even the mother that bore him! As for me, if there must be con- 
flict, I would rather sink with the commonwealth containing these dearest treas- 
ures of earth than swim with the concentrated excellence of a thousand Unions! 
Let me, for them, rather be broken on the wheel than live for one moment with 
the infamy of deserting them in the hour of their need. I merely mention, but 
do not dishonor myself by contending for, so sacred a sentiment. Of every good 
man and true statesman it is the very soul of his heart! On questions of patriot- 
ism and honor “ reasoning is sometimes useless, and worse. It is too cold, and 
its processes are too slow. I feel the decision in my pulse. If it throws no light 
on the brain, it kindles a fire at the heart!” (Fisher Ames on the Jay treaty, 
1796). i 

THE PATRIOTISM THE FATHERS FELT AND TAUGHT. 

The states, as sovereign political bodies, existed before the Constitution did. 
Each was made up of its members or citizens, these being bound in the social 
compact, as individuals, to obey the law of all. To protect themselves and 
preserve their blessings was the object of the people in forming such 
state. Necessarily all the heart’s treasures are there, and these are the “ bless- 
ings of liberty” of which the federal preamble speaks. It was solely to increase 
the security of the same people and their “ blessings ” that the federal system 


was formed. The state, then, is the sole object of patriotic devotion—of the’ 


heart’s allegiance ; while the general government is simply entitled to obedience, 
because the state commands it. And honor here concurs with patriotism ; for 
while the former is devotion to one’s country, and to the society that involves 
his membership and all his blessings, the latter prompts him to comply with the 
social compact, and obey that society’s commands, and to defend her. More- 
over self-protection, and duty to neighbors and feliow-citizens, are accomplished 
by such obedience and defence. 


- On this sacred subject listen to the voice of the fathers, Samuel Adams, of 
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Massachusetts, called “ the sovereign authority of the state” “the palladium of 
the private and personal rights of the citizens” (III. Life of Adams, 273). John 
Dickinson, of Delaware, spoke of “ the independent sovereignty of the respective 
states ” as “that justly darling object of American affections,” to which the fede- 
ral agents are responsible (11. Political writings of Dickinson). Oliver Ells- 
worth, of Connecticut, looked “for the preservation of his rights to the state 
governments.” ‘“ His happiness depended on their existence, as much as did a 
new-born infant on its mother for nourishment” (I. Ell. Deb., 474; V. Zid. 
268). Said Alexander Hamilton, of New York, who considered “ the states ” to 
be “the essential component parts of the new system”: “ We love our families 
more than our neighbors ; we love our neighbors more than our countrymen in 
general. The human affections, like the solar heat, lose their intensity as they 
depart from the centre, and become languid in proportion to the expansion of the 
circle on which they act. On these principles the attachment of the individual 
will be first and for ever secured by the state government.” Many kindred expres- 
sions of the fathers might be here given, but I presume these will suffice. Not 
an opposing line can be found in all our history. 

The letter containing the sentiment of Dickinson met the express and emphatic 
approval of the great and good Washington. Indeed, none dissented in those 
earlicr and better days. All felt the holy flame. But since then political 
tricksters, perverters' of constitutions, corrupters of public sentiment, and vio- 
lators alike of sacred faith and common decency have compelled the patriots 
and statesmen of the country to retire, and have for selfish and partisan purposes 
introduced a false worship, which may be called zszonolatry, the poor pagans of 
which, in their fanaticism or moral obliquity, ignore the dear objects and institu- 
tions of home, and—like the pilgrims to Mecca or Lassa—wander off and bow 
the knee, and submit the neck to their idol, which, in this case, is a mere politi- 
cal arrangement—an agency or commission, that is only entitled to regard and 
devotion just so far as it affords the designed safety to the aforesaid common- 
wealth and its associates, and all the rights which they involve; and gives to 
citizens a sense of present justice, and a satisfactory prospect for their future 
safety and happiness. 

DAVIS AND LEE NO TRAITORS. 

Such was the teaching of the fathers as to patriotism and its object, and thus 
thought and acted Davis, Lee, and every other patriot who defended his state 
against federal attack. Each one knew of the old ordinance or law of his state 
“ratifying” her federal compact, and commanding him to obey her federal gov- 
ernment, and he had long obeyed it ; but a later act repealed the former, and com- 
manded him not to obey the said government ; and he knew the power to repeal 
to be precisely commensurate with that to enact. Why should the citizen heed 
and obey the state’s command, contained in her ordinance of ratification, and 
disobey her countermand? And how could there be rebellion and treason in 
obeying the authority which had habitually commanded him, and which he had 
habitually obeyed—the authority of the self-governing body he belonged to ? 

Again, it was not alleged that Davis, Lee, or any other Confederate chief in- 
duced the states to secede; or that any of them seceded individually, and of 
their own motion, or, indeed, that they acted in the premises at all before seces- 
sion had become 2 fait accompli, and hostilities had beencommenced. Hence 
the w#//, the act, and the criminal intent which must concur to make up the crime 
could not be proved against them. 

Moreover, the only semblance of individual responsibility for these things 
must have been in the members of the convention, by virtue of whose act all citi- 
zens (including Davis and Lee) were alienated from the Union, made belligerent, 
and forced, as well as commissioned, to fight the Federal government. 
hints at prosecuting them ; nobler blood is wanted—guilty or not guilty ! 

ABSURD VIEWS OF SOVEREIGNTY. 


No one 


These conventions, endowed with plenary authority by the states, were un- 


limited in their power ; had actual control of all citizens ; made it treason to op- 
pose secession ; and were able, ready, and willing to hang too troublesome oppo- 
nents. Delightful country to live in, where ove authority can hang you for 
doing what another authority can hang you for not doing ! 

Such constitutional law is that of Bedlamites, and to enforce it would soon 
depopulate the country! Yet it is a legitimate sequence of the doctrines of the 
Massachusetts school, which have preduced all our confused notions and loose 
talk about “delegated sovereignty ;” “divided sovereignty ;”” “two sovereign- 
ties ;” ‘federal sovereignty and state sovereignty, each supreme in its own 
sphere ;” “the sovereign powers distributed between the state and the general 
governments ;” “the absolute supremacy of the government,” etc., etc. Never 
has there been in the land now called “the United States of America” a sover- 
eign government, or a sovereign power in government, since the British mon- 
archy was displaced, in each and every colony, by a republic ; for ever since that 
the sovereignty has necessarily been in the people ; and it is now the fundamen- 

tal principle that the absolute right is inherent in the people of instituting, al- 
tering, or abolishing government at will. There can be no republic, unless the 
people continue to have sovereignty, or the right of self-government. And as 
sovereignty is only predicable of organization, and as the people were never or- 
ganized except in states, it is certain that the sovereignty of our country must 
ever have dwelt in the said bodies of people—each for herself being sovereign ; 
and that the federal and state governments are both, as Madison declared, the 
agencies of this sovereignty, and necessarily subordinate to it. 

STATES ALONE WERE RESPONSIBLE FOR SECESSION AND WAR. 

How absurd it is to hold individual citizens responsible for secession, they 
having no more volition or power to stop the state than the man in the moon has 
to stop that orb! In Virginia, for instance, 150,000 voters, including General Lee, 
sent delegates to a convention which duly deliberated and ultimately voted the 
state out of the Union. As a citizen he was compelled to obey, and finally de- 
fend, the state. Opposition, after the convention had acted, would have been 
punishable enmity to his commonwealth, she having possession of him and his 
family and estate, and the fullest possible power of punishment. It must strike 
every one, then, that states having seceded as bodies, and zpso facto carried all 
the citizens out of the Union, Davis, Lee, and others cannot be held responsible 
as individuals for secesston or for the waz which the said states waged against 
the federal government. Regardless of the condition, position, wishes, or acts 
of any citizen, the state took the deliberate and solemn step of seceding from the 





Union, and the further step of federating with other states which had seceded for 
the same causes and about the same time. The important act of secession was 
done in precisely the form and with the solemnities observed by the original 
states in their corporate act of ‘“‘assenting to” and “ratifying ” the instrument of 
union called the Federal Constitution—that is to say, a convention of each state, 
elected and empowered by the sovereign people thereof, after due deliberation 
declared the will of that political entity or unit called “the state” to be—with- 
drawal of the “ delegated” authority of said state from the Federal Constitution. 
This is secession. Now, this commonwealth, which had actual possession of and 
jurisdiction over her members, and which no citizen could escape from without 
running away from home, estate, family, and everything dear, and becoming an 
outlaw or an emigrant—this great repository of everything that mortal heart- 
strings entwine themselves around having, of its own motion, withdrawn from the 
federation, Davis, Lee, or any other given citizen was deported, as it were, from 
the Union, having as little practical volition in the matter as an infant of emigrat- 
ing parents. Nay, more ; the state, with her hand actually upon him, exacted his 
submission and obedience under penalties which could have been enforced. And 
every one knows that such penalties did exist and were enforced, and that mal- 
contents were persecuted and driven out of their respective states. Whether a 
state acting thus did right or wrong is not now the question; c7z¢ézens had no 
choice. And furthermore as to Mr. Davis, he did not vote for secession, and did 
not even favor the policy, though he had no doubt as to the right.* If General 
Lee voted at all, he voted against secession. 


AND STATES ALONE WERE PUNISHABLE, 


He is dull that does not perceive, and uncandid that does not acknowledge, 
that, as it was the people as a commonwealth that seceded, and committed the 
acts of hostility complained of, the said political body was the proper subject of 
punishment, if this was due; and that such body must be reached by the #/tima 
ratio, or not at all; for, as was said by Burke, “you cannot frame a bill of in- 
dictment against a people.” The w¢//, zxtention, and act, the ingredients of the 
offence charged, having been solely those of the state, it is common sense, and 
requires no argument, that the state alone was punishable. That the states 
fought as such, against coercion, is a fact which the federal agency could no more 
prevent or undo than it could change the principles of law applicable to such 
facts. And those judges—some of them “pigmies perched on Alps”—whose 
wishes upon these subjects father their thoughts, simply achieve falsehood and 
attract derision by attempting to decree the non-existence of facts which Gop 
Himself could not destroy. It is simple and palpable untruth to say that there 
was no secession ad? facto—no state fighting de fucf/o against the Federal agency— 
no Confederate government de facto. They might as well say there was no wa 
de facto. 


THE ATONEMENT WAS COMPLETE. 

And, supposing the states to have been guilty, were they not punished 
enough? Multitudes of their children were slain, and their whole people long 
mourned in bitter anguish. They were reduced to unmitigated ruin and wretch- 
edness. And, worse than all, they lost completely their freedom of will, and 
were degraded and humiliated as were never states before. And now they have 
less freedom and protection than had Southern.slaves, And monstrous as it may 
seem, “the iron enters the soul ” of these stricken and sorrowing commonwealths 
insufficiently to sate the devilishness of some of their native sons. These are 
even now aiding the perverters and revolutionists to place and keep the brave 
and noble hearts of Anglo-Saxon commonwealths under the heel of Gop’s fore- 
ordained and unchangeable barbarian ! 


THE JUS GENTIUM PROTECTS CONFEDERATES, 


The belligerent character of the Southern States, recognized, as it was, by 
foreign nations and by the federal government, was, under the jus gentium, an 
ample shield to their citizens, no matter whether the recent conflict was a “ civil 
war” or a “ war between the states.” Says Vattel (pp. 425-7): “A civil war 
breaks the bonds of society and government, or at least suspends their force 
and effect ; it produces in the nation two independent parties, who consider each 
other as enemies, and acknowledge no common judge. . . . They stand, therefore, 
in precisely the same predicament as two nations who engage in a contest, and 
being unable to come to an agreement, have recourse to arms.” . . . “ The obli- 
gation to observe the common laws of war toward each other is, therefore, abso- 
lute—indispensably binding on both parties.” And as to Davis, Lee, and the 
officers and soldiers of such belligerent, their s¢a¢ws of prisoners of war pre- 
cluded all questions of czvzZ punishment. Indeed, by hesitating on such a sub- 
ject the federal agents courted the world’s contempt. And those who persisted 
in prosecuting Davis either knew not the law of the case, or knowingly con- 
spired to effect an unlawful purpose—evincing that “malice prepense” which 
makes homicide murder. What, then, shall we say of those human wolves who 
raged and ravened for years against the fold of the law which protected Davis, 
Lee, and their compatriots, howling the while—“ Rebels have no rights except 
to be hung ” ?t¢ 


THE LEGITIMATE CONCLUSIONS. 


It is obvious, then, that the Confederates observed the obligation of the 
social compact—the highest of all political obligations in a republic—and were 
true to their allegiance, and to the requirements of patriotism, as well as to the 
instinct of self-preservation; and that zf in the history of the last decade of 
years, amy rebels and tr aitors appear, they are those 2 who being citizens and sub- 


* Hon. O. R. Singleton, who was for many years an influential member of the Federal Congress, fi 
Mississippi, and who was subsequently in the Confederate Congress, wrote to the author substar 
ows: ** Near the close of 1860, a short time before South Carolina seceded, a conference of our de 
Congress was held in Jackson, Mississippi, at the instance of Gov. Pettus. The main bgpermon pr Op poor 
for discussion was, whether, i in case South Carolina seceded, Mississippi should do likewise, or wz id 
vor to secure the co-operation of the Southern States. Senator Jefferson Davis declared emphat y agains 
separate state action, arguing that secession was an unquestionable right belonging to every state, but “the at it 

was not to be resorted to until every other peaceful means of securing “redress had been exhausted. He gave 
cogent reasons why Mississippi should not secede at that time, and expressed the hope that by som ¢ means the 
necessity of her seceding at all might be averted. His views were such that I, with others, thought him altc- 
gether behind the people. In conclusion, he said his allegiance was due to his state, and that h her cl hoice, as 
well as her fate, should be his.” 

A private letter from Mr. Davis himsel f to the author contains the following: ‘A dissolution of the 
Union was with me always the last resort,” ‘a very great though not the greatest of evils.” He considered that 
a state had necessarily an unlimited right of self-preservation, “and could but be the final je ge of the means, 
and that the right of secession was one of the absolute rights involved in the nature of sovereignty—a right in- 
herent, essential, and inalienable. 


















t Is this a fulfilment of the prophecy in Genesis xlix. 27: “ Benjamin shall raven as a wolf? ? 
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jects of states, used federal force in “levying war against them,” or adhered to 
their enemies, “ giving them aid and comfort.” Those who wage war against 
states, must be “ their enemies ;” and the citizens of states who assist such ene- 
mies, must be traitors! 








SUMMARY OF THE WEEK. 


HOME AFFAIRS. 


T Williamsburgh, L. I., on the 1st inst., in a family quarrel between Isaac 

S. Waters and Jeremiah Strickland, brothers-in-law, the latter was shot in 

the heart and killed by Waters. The brutal conduct of the deceased to his wife 
was the cause of the difficulty——-Robert James Jackson was arrested in Jersey 
City on the 31st ult., charged with absconding from London with £5,000 belong- 
ing to his employers. He had persuaded a dashing-looking female, who left a 
husband and one child behind her, to accompany him.——Nellie E. Dorset, a 
young New York lady, committed suicide at Chicago, May 30. She loved 
unwisely, eloped, was deserted, and drowned herself. An affectionate, well- 
written letter to her “dear George,” disposing of her few valuables, was found 
in the pocket of her cloak. O. R. Colgrave, sheriff of Jones County, N. C., 
was waylaid and shot May 29; a reward of $400 is offered for the arrest of 
the assassins——Dennis Reen, sentenced to be hanged at Cambridge, Mass., 
has committed suicide.——On the 3oth ult. Joseph Warren went to see a 
Miss Hunt at Canaan, N. Y., and used insulting language to her. Refusing 
to leave when told, the girl shot him, driving him from the premises, but 
at the same time inflicting a dangerous wound. After a long trial of the 
Schoeppe murder case at Carlisle, Pa., the defendant was found guilty of murder 
in the first degree——Adam Titus has pleaded guilty to the charge of murder- 
ing Henry Stamm, near Shippensburg, Pa., early in January last. Mrs. Dr. 
Shaffer has been found guilty at Warsaw, Ind., of poisoning one Isaac Jackson 














a year ago, by putting strychnine into his pie. She was sentenced to imprison-. 


ment for life.——-Noah Bigelow has been sentenced to be hanged July 15th for the 
murder of Cynthia Segar, at North Branch, N. Y. He met her in the woods; 
took improper liberties with her, and then killed her with his walking-cane to 
prevent her betraying him. For some months past there has been consider- 
able scandal in Portland, Me., caused by reports of an improper intimacy between 
a Mrs. Baker, a widow and milliner of the city, and a Mr. Parker, a young lawyer 
of the same place. As the guilty pair were enjoying the evening air on the 
Promenade at Io P. M., on the night of the Ist inst., Mrs. Parker appeared on 
the scene with a revolver and fired three shots at her rival, two of which took 
effect, producing dangerous if not fatal wounds.—-—Albert Dwinnels, a brutal 
fellow of nineteen, has been committed for the murder of a relative, Charles W, 
Whittier, of Haverhill, Mass., by severing his jugular vein, because he believed 
the deceased told Dwinnel’s father that he stole shoes. Before committing the 
deed he showed his landlady how easy it was to put a man to death by pricking 
his jugular vein, and half choked himself with a handkerchief to see how it felt 
to be hung. While in prison he caught a rat and hanged it in imitation of the 
process used in the execution of criminals. Three suicides were committed 
in the Ohio Penitentiary within five days. Frederick S. Jamison, of Columbus, 
Ohio, killed himself on the 2d because his betrothed was dying of consumption. 
Both died the same day. At Berea, near Cleveland, Ohio, on the Ist inst., 
a jealous husband shot his wife, the ball striking her forehead but flatten- 
ing itself against the skull without penetrating. Connubial disagreements were 
the cause of the assault——An insane German mother residing at Newburg, 
N. Y., cut the throat of her little boy on the 29th ult., and afterward attempted 
to commit suicide.——Six prisoners, including Johnson, the assassin of Allan 
Pinkerton, escaped from the jail at Detroit, Mich., on the 3oth ult. ; Johnson 
and four of the others were, however, recaptured. James G. Robbins has 
been charged at Buffalo with stealing a gold watch from the dead body of an 
engineer killed eighteen months ago at the Angola disaster. Messner, the 
wife-murderer, has been reprieved. A seaman on board the ship Archer, at 
San Francisco, has been terribly beaten and bruised by the officers, who are 
under arrest. In Monroe County, Michigan, a smuggler being saved from 
punishment through the good offices of a friendly farmer, repaid his benefactor 
by running off with his wife and what money and valuables they could collect. 

A Mr. Belmier, proprietor of a small store on the Baltimore and Potomac Rail- 
road, was burnt to death on the 29th, by his premises catching fire in the night. 
—A large conflagration broke out at Elliott’s Mill, Woonsocket, R. I., on the 
Ist inst., destroying property worth $100,000, and throwing out of employment 
upward of two hundred laborers.——An oil refinery was burnt down at Cleveland, 
Ohio, on the 3d; damage $8,000..—The premises of Mill, Greenwood & Co., 
hardware manufacturers, Cincinnati, Ohio, were destroyed on the 3d inst. ; loss 
$50,000. 

John Meier, a watchman in the employ of the New York Steam Sugar Re- 
finery, was accidentally shot, while fishing off Pier 49, East River, by Charles 
Fisher, night watchman on the pier, who had fired the shots to scare away 
prowling river thieves. Nancy King, a young girl of 14, from Tompkins Cove, 
N. Y., was suffocated at Syracuse, N. Y., on the 3oth ult., by the escape of gas 
into her bedroom. Mr. Chichester, of Leesburg, Va., put an old 32-pound shell, 
supposed to be empty, into the stove, to burn off the rust. In a few minutes the 
missile exploded, shivering the stove to fragments and seriously injuring the rash 
experimenter. 

On the 29th ult., after the performance at Niblo’s Garden, New York, Mr. 
George Butler, a nephew of General B. F. Butler, and dramatic critic of the 
Spirit of the Times, seriously assaulted Mr. Henderson, theatrical manager ; the 
difficulty arising out of some strong strictures made by the critic upon the blondes 
of the Lydia Thompson troupe. Butler struck Henderson two blows in the face, 
one of which gave him a black eye ; and Henderson retaliated by preferring a 
charge of assault and battery, and publishing a cardin the morning papers. 

Two boys lately met with a tragical end in Taney County, Mo. Staying 
away from home unaccountably long on an errand, a party set out in search of 
them. A few miles distant, right by the side of the road, was a large panther de- 
liberately tearing the flesh from the remains of one of the boys. The grief and 
horror stricken parent raised his gun to his shoulder, and, taking good aim, fired 



































and killed the ferocious beast. After searching a mile or so more, the mutilated 
remains of the other boy were also found. Another panther, which has been 
making mischief in Durham and Cromwell, Ct., of late, among the sheep and - 
chickens, was hunted vigorously the other day, and all the astonished party 
found when they reached his terrible den was a notice on a tree thus worded: 
“Owing to temporary illness, the panther will not appear to-day. How is your 
grandmother ?” 

In the last massacre in Kansas the Indians committed horrible eutrages upon 
their victims. The tongues and hearts were cut out of the dead bodies. The 
calves of their legs were slit down and tied under their shoes, pieces of flesh 
were cut from their backs ; pieces of telegraph wire stuck into the bodies ; the 
ears cut off and heads scalped. The Indians boiled the hearts of their victims 
for medicine. A despatch from Leavenworth says about twenty white persons 
were killed by Indians in Western Kansas during the past week. The massacre 
was the result of guerilla fighting, rather than a general Indian war. The scene 
of the.operations extended from the Republican and Solomon Rivers to the end 
of the Kansas Pacific Railroad. In various parts of the state, the Sioux and 
Cheyennes were particularly active, and at Topeka and elsewhere have committed 
unprovoked outrages. ; 

Two corpulent gentlemen on board the Cunard steamer Fava were examined 
on the 2d by the custom-house officers. The result was highly unprofitable to 
the smugglers. Strings of gold watches encircled their waists, diamonds in bulk 
and in rings found refuge down the small of their backs, and ear-rings and finger- 
rings were deposited in their boots. Two elegantly dressed young ladies were 
likewise relieved by the lady detectives of upward of $10,000 worth of jewelry 
secreted upon their persons. About $40,000 worth of valuable articles were thus 
secured by the authorities. 

The New York State Temperance Convention, which met at Syracuse, adopted 
resolutions affirming that the sale of intoxicating liquors as a beverage is a crime, 
and should be suppressed by a stringent law; and requesting both political 
parties to nominate prohibitionists. 

A young lady of Cincinnati, O., Miss Amanda J. Craig, has brought suit 
against Elisha C. Sprague, a Chicago millionaire, for a breach of promise of mar- 
riage, laying her damages at $100,000. 

The annual tobacco fair commenced at Louisville June 2. The crop for 1868-9 
is estimated at 147,000 hogsheads ; foreign requirements for the year 82,000 
hogsheads, and home consumption 50,000 hogsheads. 

A fine orchard of choice fruit-trees, valued at $30,000, was recently barked and 
destroyed at Benton Harbor, St. Joseph, Mich., in a single night ; a reward of 
$1,500 has been offered for the arrest of the villains. 

The Virginia state oyster fleet has left for the dredging banks to prevent the 
New York, New Jersey, and Maryland oystermen making a raid upon the beds 
for oysters to plant. 

The waiters in the principal hotels of New York struck for higher wages on 
the 31st ult., but their places were supplied without any difficulty. 

‘The first divorce has been granted in South Carolina, a Mrs. Cameron having 
obtained legal separation from her husband on the ground of cruelty. 

General Thomas has assumed command of the military division of the Pacific, 
vice General Halleck, transferred to the South. 

Within a few days sixty thousand fine sealskins, valued at half a million of 
dollars, have been received at San Francisco from Alaska. 

The annual examination of the West Point cadets began June 2. 





FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


anges all the English journals contrast favorably Mr. Motley’s speech 
at Liverpool with Mr. Sumner’s address.——A quantity of recent cor- 
respondence between the British and American governments on the 4/abama 
question has been published in London, and the same subject has been under 
discussion in the House of Lords. Lord Clarendon’s temperate speech has 
elicited favorable comments from the London press.——Lord Broughton died 
June 3, aged eighty-three years——The second reading of the Irish Church bill 
in the House of Lords is fixed for the 14th inst. A majority of eighty is expected 
against it. A large meeting of Orangemen was held at Dublin on the 3d, and an- 
other in Londonderry on the 6th, to protest against the measure.——The personal 
property of the late Sir Edward Cunard in England has been sworn at $1,500,- 
ooo gold.——The steamship United Kingdom, forty-five days out from New York, 
has not yet arrived.——An interesting discussion took place in the House of 
Commons on the 2d, on Canada and other British colonies. The under secretary 
of the colonial department stated that it was the intention of the home govern- 
ment to throw the cost of self-defence on each colony, and to promote the amal- 
gamation of British Columbia and Canada.——An attempt was made to rescue a 
couple of prisoners from the sheriff at Mold, a small town of some three or four 
thousand inhabitants, in Flintshire, North Wales. The military were obliged to 
be called out; four of the rioters were killed, and many others wounded. The 
town is in the centre of a coal district, about equal distances from Wrexham and 
Chester, and the riot was, in all probability, an attempt by the colliers to liberate 
a couple of their fellow-miners.——The Life Peerages bill has passed the Lords 
committee with an amendment limiting the number to be created to two annually. 
At the farewell banquet tendered to General Dix, the ex-minister, in the 
course of a speech of some length, remarked that the true mission of the United 
States was to subdue the wilderness and convert it into abodes of civilization. 
He traced the succession of events, leading the colonists from the valleys of the 
Atlantic first to the basin of the Mississippi and thence to Colorado and Califor- 
nia. Still another century would be required to complete the work. The policy 
of America was not war, but improvement ; not devastation, but fraternity ; not 
aggression, for the accession of territory was certain by friendly arrangements, 
not by injustice or violence——The French government is opposed to the neu- 
tralization of the Suez Canal. Ismail Pasha’s European tour is for the purpose 
of determining how far the canal is to be considered a subject for the neutrality 
of all nations and for all time——A new political conspiracy has been discovered 
in Paris—Mr. Washburne has gone to Homburg for his health. 
Recent news from Cuba is unquestionably favorable to the patriots. General 
Jordan has succeeded in joining the Cuban forces, with a welcome addition of 
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men, artillery, arms, and ammunition. The Spaniards are quarrelling among 
themselves, and the volunteers have compelled the resignation of General Dulce, 
the Governor of Matanzas, and other officials. Havana is nominally quiet, but re- 
ally intensely excited, and the success of the revolution seems very probable. Gen- 
eral Dulce sailed for Spain June 5. Later news from Havana represents the 
filibusters as defeated, and large bodies of the insurgents as having surrendered. 

The new constitution for Spain was promulgated June 6, amid considerable 
enthusiasm and some disorder. The republican members of the Cortes, though 
opposed to the clauses establishing a monarchy, have announced their intention 
to obey and support them. A motion in the Cortes to reduce the standing army 
from 85,000 to 25,000 was lost. General O’Donnell, speaking against the motion, 
was seized with apoplexy and died in the chamber. The announcement of 
Dulee’s. resignation created some excitement in the Cortes. The ex-Queen’s 
birthday, Oct. 10, is to be celebrated at Madrid. 

The Parliament of the Zollverein assembled at Berlin June 3, and was 
opened by aspeech from the King. The Federal budget has been accepted. 
The revenue and expenditure of the Confederation are estimated at seventy-six 
millions of thalers each.——Over twenty thousand persons attended the Protes- 
tant congress at Worms, and the Pope’s recent encyclical letter inviting the union 
of all Christians was unanimously condemned.—The Flora Theatre, Cologne, 
has been destroyed by an incendiary fire. 

Emigration from Canada to this country has been unusually active this spring. 
——Nineteen drowned seamen have been washed ashore at Cariboe from the 
Margaret and Zetus, recently wrecked in the Gulf of St. Lawrence.——There is 
strong opposition to the government banking scheme in the Canadian Parlia- 
ment. 

A Russian envoy is about to proceed to this country to congratulate General 
Grant upon his election, and to express the value the Czar sets upon the mainte- 
nance of the good relations between Russia and the United States. 

The natives of New Zealand are again giving the colonists trouble. Several 
murders have been committed by them on the East Coast, and the armed con- 
stabulary of the colony seems unable to preserve peace. 

Telegraphic communication has been completed across Mexico from the At- 
lantic to the Pacific. 

The civil war in Japan seems to be still raging, and the Mikado has sent a 
powerful force against the rebels at Hakodadi. 

The government of Ecuador being unable to pay the interest of the national 
debt has formally repudiated its obligations. 

The massacre of an English family in Abyssinia is reported. 
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WINSLOW S SYSTEM OF ENERGETICS* 


SECOND NOTICE. 

“ That which we call gravitation, and fancy ultimate, is but one fork of a mightier stream, for which, as 

yet, we have no name.”’ 
N two chapters on the “ nature and action of force,’’ attraction and repulsion 
are separately considered. The discussion of the former presents nothing 
essentially at variance with received doctrines. Molecular attraction is held as 
the secret energetic principle resulting in all observed phenomena of adhesion, 
condensation, cohesion, and gravitation, according to the immutable Newtonian 
law, as a central power proportional to the number of molecules in any given 
mass. Individual atoms or particles of force run together and coalesce to a unit 
as well as, or more really than, molecules of matter, which latter are merely dragged 
along by force, to adhere rather than to cohere. This view is ably amplified in its 
sensible, telluric, and cosmic development, and illustrated by a large variety of 
observed phenomena, unnecessary here to particularize. Repulsion, the connate 
antithesis of attraction, is still more exhaustively discussed, as becoming the in- 
troduction of rank scientific heresy. The author first alludes to the Newtonian 
theory of an original projectile force that hurled cosmic bodies into space, where 
they were to afterward assume orbital motion in yirtue of gravitation ; and to the 
conjecture of Laplace, who, from observation of the rolling of all such bodies in a 
westerly-eastern direction, conceived of their creation from nebulous dust or va- 
por by a series of coolings and condensations, and initiated the doctrine of cen- 
trifugal force ; showing that in both these cases some foreign impulse is assumed 
to have impinged upon great masses ; which hypotheses, however plausible and 
extensively available in a system of celestial physics, are not demonstrable, and 
are, in fact, assumptions to be combated. He takes the following points (p. 81) : 
“ The fundamental truth of Newton’s law, namely, that attraction is in direct ratio to the amount of matter 
—that is to say, the number of atoms in combination—settles at least five radical facts in physical science. In 
the first place, it determines astronomically and synthetically the absolute existence of individual atoms, a fact 
which chemistry sustains by all analyses and logical deductions ; it, secondly, establishes the existence of af- 
tractive force in atoms as individual molecular entities, which, combining, create gravitation in every plane- 


tary and stellar mass ; it, thirdly, puts the fact beyond contradiction that force is nof a principle exterior to 
matter and acting a6 extra upon pianetary and stellar botlies ; it, fourthly, demonstrates that the nature and 
action of attractive force are alike in the infinite and in the infinitesimal, and identifiable everywhere as one 
and the same thing ; it shows, in the fifth and last place, that attraction is, fer se, an ultimate force, capable 
of all degrees of subdivision and combination, and also of centralization, its pl are studied, 
from a single molecule to masses of molecules as large as the Earth, or Jupiter, orthe Sun. ... Itis upon 
these foundations I stand as I proceed to unfold the nature and action of repulsion as a general and cosmic 
force, Cognate in origin, equal in value, quantity, and extent with that of gravitation, and going hand in hand 
inseparably with it into atoms and into masses, and throughout infinite expansions into the dynamics of celes- 


tial motion, and playing an equal part also with attraction as a primary agent in the production of all physical, 
organic, and vital phenomena.” 








The course of the author’s reasoning—which is severely logical if not abso- 
lutely demonstrative—upon this point is substantially as follows: Since it is 
positively known that molecular repulsion exists, and that no atom of matter, or 
particle of its opposite force, attraction, can be annihilated, or even drop out of 
the universe into unfathomable space, is it more reasonable to conclude that re- 
pulsion vanishes when molecules are aggregated into masses as crystals or worlds 
than that molecular or infinitesimal repulsion is correspondingly augmented 
and amplified into sensible and cosmical conditions ? 

* Forceand Nature. Attraction and Repulsion: The radical princi; 


rs ‘ les of energy discussed in their 
relations to physical and morphological devel ts. By Charl i i iladel- 
phia: JB. oe ar 2 er yl velopments. By Charles Frederick Winslow, M.D. Philadel. 


This latter view is sus- 








tained and illustrated by numerous observations of fact. It is seen that if attrac- 
tion were the only force operative in massive aggregations, all molecules would 
arrange themselves around common centres, and spheres be the only shapes in 
nature. Repulsion here enters as a formative and determining agent impressing 
the multitudinous shapes of things: as in crystals attraction determines the faces 
and short axes; repulsion the saliencies and long axes. _ All phenomena of plas- 
ticity, elasticity, expansion, explosion, projection, and their allies are due to 
repulsive force. The relations of repulsive to attractive force determine the con- 
ditions of solid, fluid, and gaseous bodies: the results of mechanical or crymal 
compression of the two latter are, in fact, demonstrative of the action of repulsion. 
The same principle is deducible from plutonic and seismic data—a large array of 
which is presented. While we have not space to follow the author through all 
his illustrations, we must advert to three points established incidentally, as it were, 
in the course of the discussion. One is that repulsion may and does exist inde- 
pendently of the “heat” that is commonly supposed to be an agent in its pro- 
duction ; for water is at its maximum density a little above 32° Fahrenheit, at 
which, or below which, abstraction of heat produces-expansion. Another is that 
the phenomenal developments of repulsion are always at right angles to attrac- 
tion, as evidenced by the flattening of soft plastic bodies driven violently 
together, in a direction equatorial to the pole of impact ; the similar polar depres- 
sion and equatorial protuberance of bodies like ivory, etc., the rapid return of which 
to sphericity gives the observed reactionary resiliency ; or the shivering, also in 
equatorial lines, of brittle bodies impinging upon each other. The third is highly 
important, as bearing directly upon the condition of the earth’s interior. Dr. 
Winslow is forced to the conclusion that the earth is amolten mass within, sur- 
charged to repletion with active repulsion, and its crust in a state of extreme 
tension ; to all of which the whole class of eruptive phenomena is held to bear 
eloquent witness. 

However meagre the outline we have drawn, we believe that up to this 
point we have fairly and intelligibly expressed Dr. Winslow's views. But we 
have as yet only followed him through his premises and general conclusions. 
The subjects of cosmical repulsion in its broadest application to celestial physics, 
and the various manifestations of mechanical and “ secondary forces,” we now pro- 
ceed to consider. 

Repulsion having been traced from its infinitesimal molecular exhibitions to 
its infinite massive amplifications, saturating a globe to repletion, is next to be 
shown to be cosmodynamic, and, as such, an active agent in celestial mechanics, 
a working power in the physics of the universe, the correlative, coefficient, and 
co-ordinate of gravitation ; as really that “other fork” of a mighty stream whose 
only name can be an expression of the Supreme Energy. Philosophy, indeed, 
can go no further than this goal that the Winslowian essays to reach. The pro- 
posed demonstration of cosmic repulsion to be a force as capable as gravitation 
of operating through interplanetary and interstellar spaces begins with estab- 
lishing the fact that other worlds, as well as the earth, are in a state of tension 
from the presence of active repulsive energies. This is held to be proven by 
the well-known and admitted fact that both comets and planets are of different 
densities, compared with each other ; in other words, that they 


wes disclose a remarkable universal law of varying density, holding inverse numerical proportion to 


their respective distances from the Sun—variations of density, that is to say, of internal cohesive attraction, 
of a flexible and fluctuating character, bearing constant inverse relations to the length and sweep of their re 
spective radii vectores.”” 


The first class of bodies to which attention is directed are the comets, which 
by their translucency and other properties are rendered peculiarly favorable ob- 
jects for observation. These not only exhibit different densities as compared 
with each other, but densities varying at each moment of their approach to, or 
departure from, the sun. In coming into perihelion the nucleus is seen to con- 
tract and glow with increased brilliancy, the tail to elongate, and other evidences 
of intense internal agitation to be augmented, until perihelion is attained, where 
all the phenomena reach their maximum. Comets have been known, as in the 
instances cited, to gain an additional nucleus, to be otherwise disrupted, or even 
to scatter, dissolve, and totally disappear, as in the noted example of the first 
telescopic comet of 1818. As they recede toward aphelion, the commotion sub- 
sides, the appearances just noted partly or wholly disappear, the bodies enlarge, 
and the original nebulous condition is resumed. The condensation of the 
bodies toward, no less than the internal agitations at, perihelion shows that the 
sun exerts an influence and control over every atom of matter in the comet. 
With the numerical increase of gravitative attraction, according to Newton’s 
definite law, there is a corresponding increase of molecular attraction of the par- 
ticles of the comet itself. Co-ordinate with this is the developing of inherent 
repulsion, made manifest by the streaming away of the tail in a line with the 
radius vector, the internal commotions and even disruptions ; and “as soon as 
a comet has entered upon its journey away from the sun, the internal force which 
immediately takes the place of attraction and assumes a positive predominance, 
becomes demonstrable repulsion.” 

** Attraction alone cannot create this internal cosmical disturbance. . . . There must be.an antagonistic 
force in conflict with attraction to produce the outward surgings so observable in this translucent class of 
bodies. . . . Molecular repulsion, tranquilly performing its legitimate function in maintaining the sphere at 
its maximum of expansibility while remotest from the sun, subsequently yields its predominant influence as 
solar gravitation grasps and draws the comet onward as if to absorb it in the solar mass ; at last, enduring 
this sort of grasp no longer, its concentrated energy is aroused into a positive reflex funetion. The conflict 
of force begins in earnest when both attraction and repulsion, in extremest temsion at pexihelion, are excited 
into ger efforts to sep from each other ; the former to unite with, the latter to alienate, its special form 
of energy, and elongate it by polarity, so to speak, from the solar reservoir of cognate forms of force ” (p. 129). 

The conclusions deducible from cometary phenomena are next sought to be 
shown applicable to planetary bodies, beginning with the earth. In the case of 
this planet, the author proposes to show that there are mundane disturbances 
analogous to or, indeed, homologous—identical in kind though not in degree—with 
those observed, and just detailed, in comets. Obviously there is but one way in 
which this can be proven; it must be demonstrated that all seismic phenomena 
—all evidences of internal commotion—increase in frequency or severity at peri- 
helion, and conversely. An elaborate and exhaustive analysis of the extended 
observations of Mallet and Perrey is given, showing that the state of telluric ten- 
sion fluctuates from solstice to solstice, and is augmented when the earth is in 
the perihelic arc of its orbit; in other words, volcanic eruptions, earthquakes, 
and other evidences of internal terrestrial disturbances are more frequent in win- 
ter thanin summer. Of 11,872 recorded observations, the numbers stand 6,697 
for perihelion against 5,175 for aphelion, a difference of 1,522 in favor of the for- 
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mer ; whence it appears that (p. 193) “ the activity of eruptive force in our globe 
is, as in comets, greater in the perihelic points of its orbit than in the opposite 
points.” 

The same line of demonstration is extended to other planetary bodies. The 
asteroids are remarkable not only for the differences in the eccentricity of their 
orbits, but for the modifications of their physical aspects. Statements of differ- 
ent observers regarding the latter point are so largely at variance that they can- 
not be reconciled, except upon the supposition that the molecular constitution of 
these bodies is of “the most elastic, sensitive, and heterogeneous character,” 
and actually varies with orbital position. Although contractions and dilatations, 
such as occur in comets, have not been established for asteroids, yet (p. 197) 

“. . itis a remarkable fact . . . that the greater the eccentricity of the orbits of the asteroids, and the greater 

the differences in the lengths of their respective radii vectores, the greater is the transient variability of their 
light, and the more their discs, their atmospheres, their nebulosities when visible—in a word, their general 
molecular conditions and physical aspects—undergo notable modifications.” 
Eccentricity of orbit and density of physical constitution are held by the author, 
it will be remembered, to be reciprocal, or as in some way mutually influencing 
and determining each other. It is obviously impossible for us, within our limits, 
to follow the author through the rest of the solar system, and point out how, in 
the case of each of the bodies constituting it, he applies his views of cosmical re- 
pulsion to the explanation of observed phenomena, and finds in the latter confir- 
mation of the truth of his position. We must relinquish this portion of the sub- 
ject, which the author treats 7 extenso, with only the inadequate delineation 
that we have thus far given, and turn our attention to the equally extended and 
important chapter on mechanical force, at the outset of which, after a brief re- 
view of what has preceded, the following theorem is enunciated (p. 252): 


““ Mechanical force, . . . as abstract energy, . . . is a part of, and springs immediately out of, the accu- 
mulated stores of energy which constitute the motive and hidden forces of the planet’s centre and mass.” 


All machines, or methods of the production or employment of mechanical 
power as the result of abstract mechanical force, may be reduced from the five 
classes ordinarily recognized to two—the lever and the inclined plane, the cor- 
respondent principles of energy involved in which are held to be respectively re- 
pulsion and attraction. For since no atom of either of these forces can be lost 
or annihilated, they must change their relations to each other whenever any mo- 
tion or other mechanical “ work” is effected ; and temporary abstraction of one 
or the other is instantaneously followed by a corresponding increase of its cor- 
relative and antagonist. And inasmuch as these forces are never in equilibrium, 
it follows, says the author (p. 254), 


“|. . that all mechanical motion, all secondary forces, and all phenomena in nature must spring from quan- 


titative fluctuations of these two forces, one with the other, in their relations to molecules and masses, and that 
these two forces are the absolute and ultimate elements of work, and of morphological and mechanical devel- 
opment everywhere, whether in the creation of crystals and globes, in the origin and growth of plants and 
animals, in the lifting and falling of weights, or in the distribution and movements of cosmical bodies in 
space.” 


Molecular motion is obviously, and is so held to be by the author, the first phe- 


nomenal result of the action of force upon matter, and is illustrated in the pro- | 


cess of crystallization. This is the initial step in the appearance of that which 
has been universally denominated “ polarity,” which the author considers as 
only a name for the law—the principle of the law of duality—“ which governs the 
cosmical distributions and the telluric and local translations of force.’ These 
and some kindred conceptions are enlarged upon and illustrated in various ways ; 
notably, the identical causation of molecular and cosmical motion, and the iden- 
tity of the latter with all forms of mechanical energy; and it appears in the 
course of this part of the discussion that there is a definite and fixed amount of 
effective and potential energy in our planet—a quantity that has scarcely or not 
at all varied during the past two thousand years, as shown by certain astronomical 
observations. The earth is thus seen to be a vast but limited reservoir of force 
as well as of matter. With space, matter, and this sum of forces “ motion and 
time have been initiated.” 

We cannot better convey the author’s ideas upon the grand question of the 
conversion of mechanical energy into the secondary forces through motion than 
by the following extract (p. 277): 

; “The initial conditions of molecular attraction and repulsion are here considered to be allied to, and to 
depend for successive activities upon, the vast stores of their cosmic congeners—stores which are infused an- 
tagonistically and simultaneously, under cosmic pressure, through molecules, at first establishing molecular and 
atomic poiarities and swét/est motion ; such conditions, when initiated, would rapidly develop vibrations in 
molecules and universal oscillations among masses ; and thus the dynamic laws and restless functions of mat- 
ter and force would be established. The dws of action and reaction as-quantitative and relative phenomena 
have been numerically determined. The mysterious mechanical energies of nature thus resolve themselves 
into motion—an unique and equally inexplicabie phenomena which exists and unfolds itself in matter and 
masses‘in proportion to the quantities of attraction and repulsion with which various forms of matter can be 
charged. These forces—both; not one alone, but both, although in unequal quantities—hereby manifest 
themselves demonstrably as the absolute radical vives vive. Motion being thus the product of two antece- 
dent radical agents, is, therefore, a compound phenomenon or function of matter ; that is to say, the two here- 
tofore known elements of motion, action and reaction, now become reduceable to separate living principles, 
which can not only be decomposed into attraction and repulsion, whence motion originates, but also be shown 
to link all phenomena of every class with matter and motion. ‘These dual principles of motion, furthermore, 
as expressed by action and reaction through molecules, . . . are everywhere, and in all forms of matter, either 
converted into forces wholly unlike themselves, yet with similar polarities, as heat, magnetism, etc., or they 
generate, induce, control, direct, and modify the development and action of the latter, if these exist inde- 
pendently of the former, as definite quantitative entities and distinct imponderable elements, slumbering be- 
tween molecules when . undisturbed, and constituting atmospheres around them, as some theorists suppose, 


In either case, the latter forces universally appear as seguences of the former, and are therefore, strictly 
speaking, secondary forces.” 


The author’s philosophy having conducted him, as it were, to the very spring 
of motion, he is prepared to take up the various “modes of motion” as they are 
exhibited in what are called the secondary forces, and apply his principles to 
their explanation. Suffice it to say here, without following the steps of his argu- 
ments, that his views are totally at variance with those commonly accepted ; and 
that if they are to prevail, a profound, if not radical, modification of the latter 
must be the consequence. This is particularly, perhaps, the case with the subject 
of heat. While heat is acknowledged by him to be a “ mode of motion,” he sets 
at naught received beliefs respecting the nature of that mode ; heat is defined (p. 
281) as a “ sequence and result of the propagation of two radical forces dissimilar 
in character through different forms of matter ;” or (p. 308) “the propagation 
through molecules and masses of attraction fand repulsion as abstract radical 
entities and antagonistic cosmical forces.” The doctrine of “latent heat” so 
universally taught, and extensively applied in the explanation of various phe- 
nomena, is entirely done away with; nothing of “latency,” any more than of 
“inertness,” finds a place in the author’s system. The use of the word “cold,” 
we may remark, is possibly a vulnerable point in this portion of the treatise. 
Unless we misunderstand the sense in which it is employed, it is used to desig- 


nate the opposite of heat ; 2. ¢., the absence of any such propagation of anthetic 
force as is above explained ; but we believe it is conceded there is always more 
or less of this mode of motion, and that heat and cold are purely comparative 
terms that have no positive. In the matter of light, as was to have been antici- 
pated, the author again stands alone ; existing theories and beliefs regarding 
both the origin and transmission of this form ot energy are discussed ; the doc- 
trine so extensively disseminated at present, that solar light and heat are pro- 
duced by the impact and friction of foreign masses of matter upon the sun, is not 
dismissed without ridicule. In the polarity, or dual nature of electricity and 
magnetism, data are readily found for the application of the same antagonistic 
principles that serve as the groundwork of the system. The essence or gist of 
the whole of the pregnant chapter on mechanical force will be found at pp. 391-8 ; 
we are tempted to make extracts, but want of space forbids us to do more 
than give the reference, and for the same reason we are compelled, however 
reluctantly, to pass over the concluding chapter of the work, on Central Forces 
and Celestial Physics. 

A note at the end of the volume informs us that the scope of the work 
embraced a treatise on “ colloidal force ”—organic force as a vital principle—and a 
disquisition on the “supreme energy ;” both of which, as we are pained to 
learn, the author was obliged by ill-health to forego. What the last named can 
unfold we confess that we are at a loss to conjecture ; it seems that there must 
be some limitation to human scrutiny, if not of the works, at least of the char- 
acter of creative intelligence ; that a veil hangs somewhere between the Creator 
and his creatures—a veil that may not be lifted nor torn asunder. There is a 
point that is not to be overstepped, however far off science may succeed in fixing 
it. Such an inquiry seems to be outside the realm of science, and what- 
ever of fruit it may bear to be only acceptable in the light of faith, as the rev- 
elation is received, not in a spirit of reasoning philosophy. The other essay 
mentioned promises a rich harvest under the hands of so able and earnest a 
laborer ; for, it will be remembered, he has thus far dealt only with inorganic 
matter whose capacities have not yet been seen to unfold under the “ breath of 
life.’ We sincerely trust that this portion of his task may not long be left unfin- 
ished. .We do not hesitate to predict the highly important bearing it will have 
upon some of the questions of organic morphology which still remain sub judice 
among the most distinguished anatomists of to-day, more especially to the 
principles of primary life by evolution or epigenesis—thaumatogeny or nomogeny 
—and the corollaries touching the origin, maintenance, and extinction of spe- 
cies. It is not difficult to foresee what the author’s main stand-points will be, 
nor how his philosophy will apply to general laws of morphology. 

Even such a meagre outline of the character and scope of Dr. Winslow’s 
work as we have given may suffice to convey an idea of jts magnitude and 
importance, in which case we shall have accomplished all that we proposed ; 
and to conclude with any commonplace expressions of commendation would -be 
superfluous, if not unbecoming. All of praise or blame that can be said in gen- 
eral terms bears with it but little weight in such a case as this. As we premised 
in the beginning, the work commands attention, and must receive it. It will be 
violently assailed and as violently defended ; the contest will bring out in bold 
relief its strong and its weak points ; when the dust of the conflict shall have 
subsided, and not till then, can an irrevocable judgment be passed. 








EUROPEAN VINEYARDS* 


A pia the fabled inventor of wine was a youth we are told that he tra- 
2 versed the globe even to the “ utmost bounds of the Indies,” and that he 
taught all the nations the manner of dressing the vine and the uses to which it 
might be applied. America, however, was not included in the grand tour of the 
god Bacchus, and our modern traveller, actuated by an equally benevolent motive, 
has journeyed—not quite so far, however, as the divinity—to learn from the expe- 
rience of other and older countries such lessons as might benefit his friends at 
home, and his industry has been unwearied in bringing together facts of strictly 
practical value, derived from the best sources, from every vine-growing district of 
renown. Having mastered the theory of the vineyard, and possessing all the in- 
formation which could be acquired on the subject from books, as well as a some- 
what extensive measure of experience in vine-growing in Ohio, Mr. Flagg was 
peculiarly fitted to fulfil his self-jmposed task. A man of liberal education and 
cultivated taste, and gifted by nature with an active mind, ever awake, ingenious, 
and full of resources, he is capable of comprehending and exhausting the sub- 
ject to which his attention was directed, and his book will be most valuable to those 
who are engaged in the pleasant and profitable business of which it treats. The 
work is far, however, from being a dry treatise on wine-making ; it is not so com- 
prehensive as those of Dr. Henderson and of Sir Edward Barry; nor does it 
take the form of history, like that of Bacci—the first modern writer, we believe, on 
the wines of his time—whose book is rather a compilation and repetition of what 
the ancients had written about wine, and the convivial meetings at which it was 
used. Beside being a summary of useful information concerning the produce 
of the grape, the present book contains an extremely pleasant sketch of travel, 
interspersed with reflections of much interest and observations of considerable 
originality, affording a picture of a certain phase of French life unknown and un- 
seen by ordinary tourists. It is full of that kind of entertaining reading which 
Sir Philip Sydney styles “trifles triflingly handled ;” and congenial fancy kindles 
over descriptions of the beautiful. scenery, the oddities of local customs, the 
luxurious vineyards, the genial atmosphere, “the incense of fruitful summer, the 
incense of fruit-time,” the village feasts and pastimes, and, rarest of all, the 
happy peasantry, not yet rendered unhappy by demagogues and visionaries. 
Bordeaux, Médoc, Léoville, Céte d’or, Chateau la Tour, St. Julien, Sauterne are 
words with which our eyes are daily familiar, and yet we know little of the dis- 
tricts they represent, or of the manner in which the wines are produced to which 
they give names ; of all this, and much more beside, Mr. Flagg gives a clear and 
concise account. He visited all the vineyards, was hospitably entertained by the 
rich proprietors, treated with the utmost respect by their employees, and did not 
hesitate to receive instruction from the humblest of the vine-dressers, whose ex- 
treme politeness, and whose readiness to communicate to a stranger their whole 
stock of knowledge, seemed to the traveller quite remarkable. On his way to the 
Médoc district, the writer encountered on board of a small river steamer a band 








* Three Seasons in European Vineyards. By William J. Flagg. New York: Harper & Brothers. 1869. 
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of peasants going to the vintage. 
costume claimed his admiration, and he adds : 

‘Then for their deportment—I don’t know how they would have appeared if translated to the saloon of 
fashion—awkwardly enough, perhaps ; but, taken as they were, in their habitual sphere, the manners of these 
Bordelais peasants were such as our people can never emulate, I fear. ‘hey were, in a word, respectful and 
ceremonious, yet naturai and easy ; graceful, yet simple; gay and talkative, yet quiet and reposed. 

“French theorists have claimed, be it known, that although a select class of English or Russians may, 
by mere dint of high breeding, become civilized and refined, yet the masses of their fellow-countrymen, as well 
as of all peoples who are without wine, must for ever remain barbarians. If there be anything in this theory, 
I would prayeriully entreat the Genius of Civilization, or the Spirit of the Age, or god Bacchus, to take up bo- 
dily the whole American people, men, women, and children, youths and misses—especially the youths and 
misses—and plunge us al! up to the lips in a sea of the proper liquid, therein to soak and thereof to swal!ow 
until politeness shall penetrate all our joints and muscles and refinement enter into the texture of our bones.” 

There can be no question that the French excel all other nations in the pecu- 
liar branch of industry now under consideration ; and it is probably for this rea- 
son, and because their opportunities for experimental investigation have enabled 
them to solve all the problems relating to the theory of their art with great pre- 
cision, that Mr. Flagg has given the most minute description of their vineyards, 
their mode of vine culture, and every particular concerning their method of wine- 
making, which differs slightly in each district. We can make no extracts from 
this portion of his work without detriment to the whole, but we especially com- 
mend the lover of Burgundy to peruse the seventh chapter of this instructive 
little book, and then drink his wine with what appetite he may. Through Eper- 
nay to Paris (during the Exhibition), thence to Rheims (capital of the ancient 
province of Champagne), the author journeyed, taking notes and gaining infor- 
mation ; thence he proceeded up the Rhine to the far-famed vineyard of Johan- 
nisberg. Not knowing that the family of Prince Metternich was residing on the 
estate, Mr. Flagg went there to reconnoitre, and only requested to see the super- 
intendent, M. Herzmansky, who took great pains to explain everything about the 
world-renowned wine. This alone would have sufficed to make the writer’s visit 
interesting, but he was further favored by an invitation from Princess Metter- 
nich to take coffee with her and some invited guests at four o’clock of that day. 

“ To take coffee with a princess would be something ; to take coffee with the Princess Metternich was a 
great deal. ‘I’o take that coffee with such a princess in the grottoes of Johannisberg was more of good fortune 
than often falls to one’s lot of a summer’s day. I accepted; who would have declined ?” 

It is almost needless to say that the repast was not strictly confined to coffee ; 
several samples of the vintages were tasted in succession, until the last and best, 
drawn from a cask some twenty years old, roused our traveller to a pitch of en- 
thusiasm which he alone can describe. 

Mr. Flagg next visited the Swiss vineyards, then proceeded to Bavaria, 
tested the quality of German beer in Vienna, and investigated the mysteries of 
Tokay. From Hungary he went to Italy, but makes little mention of the wines 
he found there, and none of the experiments of Fabbroni, who did so much to 
throw light upon the philosophy of grape culture, or of Count Dandolo, tp whose 
Enologia his countrymen are so much indebted ; nor does he seem to have been 
much pleased with the wine which grows upon the ashes of Pompeii, the far- 
famed “ Lachryma Christi.” Returning to the south of France, the writer pur- 
sued his investigations con amore, and acquired valuable information, for some 
of which he was indebted to Monsieur H. H. Marés, whose short manual is in- 
corporated with the present work. 

Mr. Flagg’s book is one which will guide the reader in his search for good 
wine, and confirm his preference for what is excellent. Its utility can scarcely 
be overrated ; as our population increases it is of urgent necessity that a greater 
supply of the necessaries and luxuries of life should be procured for its consump- 
tion, and, if it be possible to procure that supply without foreign aid, it is natural 
that those concerned in producing it will become enriched. The soil and cli- 
mate of many of our states—and especially of California—justify the expectation 
that the most satisfactory results both as to plant and vintage will accrue to us 
from the cultivation of the grape ; and the time is not far distant, we hope, when 
the rich man will embark his capital in speculations less demoralizing than gold ; 
when the statesman will consider the vine a mine of national wealth ; and the 
minister hold it to be a legitimate source of taxation. Of the social and domes- 
tic advantages of wine-growing we leave the author to speak: 

“‘T conclude with a few words of advice to such of my countrymen as can command a half acre of ground 
for vine-growing. Drain it well, and keep it only moderately rich, Plant Norton’s Seedling or Ives’s, and 
train them on the low souche system, following closely its simple precepts, except where your own judgment 
modifies them. Gather the grapes before they get too ripe, crush them after stemming, and let the must 
complete its fermentation before being drawn off the skins, so that your wine shall be thoroughly red. 
* Drink that wine—you, and your wife, and little ones; drink it for breakfast, drink it for dinner, drink it for 


supper; drink it, in short, whenever you are dry, or wet, or cold, or tired. Drink your own wine, and not 
another’s. It will cost less than the sugar you now mix in your tea or coffee. 
bill, and nearly abolish your doctor’s. It will give you healthy children, and not only purify their blood, but 
mend their manners also, Babrius says. Your wife will gradually reform her ice-water drinking, abandon her 
dyspepsy, take flesh upon her bones, be seen to smile often and sometimes laugh, and glow with the warmth 
of health and love. You, on your part, will gradually become less uneasy, and more fond of amusement than 
excitement; will grow more plump, but have better strength to carry your flesh. Thus can you 
obtain in abundance a purer drink than water, a cheaper drink than sugared water, and a healthier one than 


any. Thus may you bring tranquillity and cheerfulness beneath your roof-tree, and contentment and affection 
to your fireside—live a merry life, and 


It will reduce your grocer’s 


‘Die a good old man.’ ” 
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"THE GEM OF THE LAKE: A Tale of Real Life. By Mrs. Sarah A. 

Wright. New York : American News Company. 1869.—Another contribution 
to the sensational literature of the day. Egbert Cropper, a clergyman, exteriorly 
“a pattern of piety” and “a spotless young canonist (!),” but really a libertine of the 
deepest dye, seduces his lovely cousin, Eleanor Cropper, through the instrumen- 
tality of a Mrs. Jacobs, a previous victim, and then heartlessly deserts her and 
marries one Julia Harwood, who in turn forsakes her husband and elopegs with a 
Dr. Le Fevre. Eleanor passes through many hardships, is on the point of dying 
Several times, but always somehow just manages to survive, and ultimately is re- 
Stored to her parents and becomes the happy wife of a Mr. Leicester. While 
virtue is thus rewarded vice receives its due punishment, for both the black villain 
of the story and the designing Mrs. Jacobs come to poverty and premature 
graves. The work has no. pretentions to literary merit. The characters are 
Cast in very ordinary moulds, and all the interest of the story circles around the 
lovely but too confiding and unfortunate Eleanor. Mrs. Wright is the author of 
several previous novels, and is about still further to enrich current literature by 
a work on Masonry. Her sketches are perhaps a trifle too coarse, and her descrip- 


Their cheerful looks and appropriate and neat | 

















tions—or perhaps we should say her suggestions—occasionally too voluptuous, 
but there is nothing positively offensive throughout the work, and plain speaking 
for plain people on plain every-day topics is a fault we cannot very strongly 
censure. 


* 


Contributions to Christology. By Emmanuel Bonavia, M.D., Lucknow. 
London: Triibner & Co.; New York: Fohn Wiley & Son. 1869.—There is 
something repugnant to an ordinary mind in the very title of this book—an 
irreverence which degrades the Divine Man to the level of an unfortunate subject 
in the hands of a medical class to be cut and sliced and hacked as if it were mere 
carrion, or ranks the inquiry into His office and works at no higher rate than the 
examination of acommonclod. Dr. Bonavia’s work is an attempt—and only an 
attempt—to explain away the miracles of Christ by referring them to mesmerism. 
To do this he assumes, first, that the descriptions of them are much exaggerated, 
and next, that Christ was a powerful magnetizer ; and on these two assumptions 
he goes on to state that all our Lord’s miracles of healing were simply mesmeric 
phenomena, and that He was either taught magnetism by some one during the 
forty days He spent in the wilderness or discovered the power accidentally. It 
is scarcely necessary to add that the author signally fails to support the hypoth- 
esis. If Dr. Bonavia had confined his crude thoughts to the subject with which 
his book opens—mind considered as a mode of motion—he might have run less 
risk of chronicling a failure. 


A Comparative Grammar of the French, Italian, Spanish,and Portuguese 
Languages. By Edwin A. Notley. London: Triibner & Co., 60 Paternoster 
Row. 1868.—This is one of those annoying books that aim at imparting a smat- 
tering of knowledge. In the preface the author says :‘ Grammar, as an abstract 
science, is not here taught.” No indeed ; the thing is nothing more than an at- 
tempt to print four grammars of four cognate languages in parallel columns. 
Each of these grammars is so poor that the language could not be learnt, even 
in its outlines, from it ; while for a person knowing the languages and wishing 
simply to see them compared, the work is worse than useless. So far does it 
forget its title that, in giving examples of rules, it very seldom gives the same ex- 
ample in any two of the languages. It reminds us very much of a book we no- 
ticed some time ago, Monteith’s French, etc., without a Master. Both are about 
equally useless. 


The Sermons of the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher, in Plymouth Church, Brook- 
lyn. Plymouth Pulpit: First Series. Sept., 1868-March, 1869. New York: 
¥. B. Ford & Co. 1869.—Nothing succeeds like success. Henry Ward Beecher’s 
name is a household word not in America only, but wherever the English language 
is spoken. His position as one of, if not ¢e most eloquent preacher of the age, 
is unquestioned, and we never felt more thankful for the invention of stenogra- 
phy than on seeing this volume of verbatim addresses of the popular divine. 
Those who have regularly subscribed to the Plymouth Pulpit have had an op- 
portunity of reading them as they appeared, week by week, but will still, we are 
certain, be glad to possess them in this permanent and attractive form. The 
book is well printed, and prefaced by an introduction by Mr. Beecher, and by one 
of the best steel engravings of him we have ever seen. 


Moral Science: A Compendium of Ethics. By Alexander Bain, M.A. 
New York: Appleton & Co.—We have here a cheap but well printed and bound 
reprint of an English work that has taken high ground and gained for its author 
considerable reputation. The dissertation is divided into two parts—The Theory 
of Ethics and The Ethical Systems. The first handles prominently the Ethical 
Standard and the Moral Faculty, and the second gives a full detail of all the 
systems, ancient and modern, by conjoined Abstractand Summary. The treatise 
is admirably adapted to the purpose for which it is designed. 


Old Honesty, and Two Gentlemen in a Fix. Boston: Charles H. Spexcer.— 
These form 7 and 8 of “Spencer’s Universal Stage,” are well printed, and issued 
in neat paper covers at a moderate price. 





NEW MUSIC. 


HE following selections are from recent publications of Messrs. Oliver Dit- 

son & Co., Boston and New York: 

Clark’s New Method for Reed Organs.—The various names of melodeon, 
harmonium, parlor-organ, reed-organ, etc., by which different makers designate 
instruments which, howsoever unlike in quality, or far apart in value, are for 
all purposes of study substantially the same thing, are apt to confuse the 
minds of those who are looking for a good book of instruction. Music written 
for the piano and especially music written for students of the piano, is wretchedly 
ineffective on the instruments whose one great merit is their power of prolong- 
ing sounds ; and music intended for the grand old real organ, though perfectly 
suitable, is apt to be vexatious from the stress laid on the use of the pedals, 
which all, or nearly all, of the parlor instruments are without. Under these cir- 
cumstances a method. of instruction particularly adapted to the instruments in 
question is quite necessary, and the one before us is the best we have seen. 
Beside the progressive exercises and lessons, which are all that need be desired, 
there are selections from the works of good writers, calculated to improve the 
taste and enjoyable on either organ or piano-forte, and likewise a set of volun- 
taries and modulations which would enable any person of judgment and industry 
to conduct the services of a church, with no further aid than the common books 
of hymn tunes. 

Toast (Chanson & boire). By Eugene Ketterer.—Little need be said to recom- 
mend the productions of a writer who is so favorably known in all our drawing- 
rooms. This is a brilliant trifle, intended for a player with some vivacity and 
large hands. : 

Tarantelle, for the Piano-forte. By Richard Hoffman.—The tarantella will 
always be a favorite form for the use of learners, as it combines vzm and spirit 
with remarkably steady playing. 

The Shepherd's Lay. Song, by Mendelssohn.—We are not going to take the 
liberty to praise any music of Mendelssohn’s ; but the English words of this song 
are by Mr. Bartholomew, the person whom Mendelssohn himself selected to ar- 
range the words for his E/ija/, and, contrary to the wont of translations, they are 
really fit to sing. 
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TABLE-TALK. 


OME of the new weeklies are meeting but slight success, we hear, in spite 

of the heavy capital and creditable energy with which they have been 
started. This may be partly owing to the general stagnation of which people in 
nearly all branches of business complain, and partly owing to a misapprehension 
—only, of course, to be rectified by experience—of the public needs. We hold 
that no journal can take what is called a first-class position which fills its col- 
umns with second-hand matter copied from foreign publications, nor, however 
useful for some purposes, can such a position be maintained by a journal giving 
much space to the needs of the kitchen, sewing-room, and nursery. Such papers 
hvae their niche, and a respectable and worthy niche it is; but there is a hope- 
less incompatibility between the requirements of minds in search of such pab- 
ulum and those looking for trustworthy disquisitions on subjects of higher 
importance. The task of attracting and retaining the interest of readers widely 
opposite in tastes and knowledge has been tried very often, and has usually 
failed. To illustrate, an attempted cross between the Saturday Review and the 
Young Gardener's Assistant would hardly pay in practice. We imagine that 
the public like—in everything but the dailies, in which they take kindly to a 
slap-dash, neck-or-nothing mess of everything, and in which they forgive haste 
and crudity readily enough—either fish, flesh, or fowl in journalism, and prefer 
not to have them hashed up together. However, as hinted before, the crucial 


test is the best, and it will not take very long to see which are the iron pots and 
which the earthen ones. 


Is there such a thing under the sun as a preventive of the bite of the mos- 
quito? Aimost every one knows of a palliative—so far as our experience goes 
there are none of real efficacy—but anything that will actually protect us from 
the appalling insects we have not heard the most credulous believer in nostrum 
or panacea do more than pretend. Nettings and shades are, of course, a 
defence—imperfect, but the best we have—and all sorts of powders and washes 
are sold under the impudent pretence that they will deter the creatures from 
assailing us ;.but who knows of any such article that really does what it claims 
todo? It is certain that such a thing would, if managed wisely, bring ample 
fortune to its inventor, and hence it is greatly to be feared that it must be placed 
among the ideal desiderata that we go through life dreaming of and yearning 
for, but which we are destined never to enjoy. The persuasion is general that 
mosquitoes are bigger and fiercer and their assaults more terrible to endure in 
tropical regions than with ourselves; the writer has, however, been in the 
tropics in both hemispheres in quite a number of localities, and never knew the 
pests more intolerable than they are in the season anywhere within thirty miles 
around our City Hall. Last summer they were in grand force for a space at 
Long Branca, where all the old residents swore they were completely unknown, 
and there is hardiy a spot in the radius mentioned which is not more or less 
infested with them. We are not quite sure whether mosquitoes actually shorten 
life, but it would seem certain that the nervous system must suffer seriously in 
subjects to whom the creatures are partial, and who are exposed season after 
season to their attacks. Will no one invent a preventive? He may roll in 
weaith in this world and jeave a name hardly less honored than John Howard’s. 


THE late Dr. James Rush must have been one of those old-fashioned, eccen- 
tric individuals who are fast disappearing before the march of modern ideas. 
His will bequeathing all his property to the Philadelphia Library Company— 
property valued at about a million dollars—is in its way quite a unique instru- 
ment, composed of curious animadversions and reflections strangely interwoven 
with business directions and much shrewd common sense. This singular para- 
graph affords a fair index of the peculiar bent of the testator’s mind: “ Let it rest 
in modest contentment in the useful quality Of its volumes, for the benefit, not 
the amusement alone, of the public; nor let it, over an ambitious store of inferior 
printed paper, flap its flimsy leaves and crow out the highest numbers of worth- 
less books. Let it be a favor for the eminent works of fiction to be found upon 
its shelves ; but let it not keep cushioned seats for time-wasting and lounging 
readers ; nor places for every-day novels, mind-tainting reviews, controversial 
politics, scribblings of poetry and prose, biographies of unknown names, nor for 
those teachers of disjointed thinking, the daily newspapers, except, perhaps, for 
reference to support, since such an authority could never prove, the authentic 
date of an event. In short, let the managers think only of the intrinsic value of 
additions to their shelves, for I hope (yet fearfully) that the streams flowing into 
the library should be clear, pure, and deep, diffusing healthy, truthful, and valuable 
information throughout the community ; and not to be overborne by a common 
flood of contemporary literature, that may sweep off the firm foundations of 
knowledge, and leave no bright places for a useful intellect to rest upon, to ex- 
tend its bounties and be secure.” 





A DAILY journal has seized the occasion afforded by a recent physical as- 
sault made upon a “ ballet manager ” by a * theatrical critic ” to present its read- 
ers with an eloquent and seasonable homily upon the impurities of the stage— 
more particularly the stage at Niblo’s and the Tammany—and to point it with an 
earnest and touching appeal in behalf of artistic chastity and non-erotic play- 
making. The homily and the appeal have great weight as coming from so re- 
spectable a source, and one so well qualified to measure the dangers it so feel- 
ingly describes. Only from a dignified and impartial press can the public look 
to get that wholesome sharpness of criticism, those effectual protests in behalf of 
outraged decency, which can cleanse and vindicate the now degraded drama. It 
is encouraging to find daily journalism, which has perhaps been a trifle over le- 
nient with too delicious sin and too fascinating golden-haired sirens, thus speak- 
ing through one of the most austere and judicial of its representatives in behalf 
of a return to nature and to virtue. 


PROFESSOR WOOLSEY’s lectures on the 4/adama question should be widely 
read. They are full of sense, moderation, and knowledge, and far better adapted 
to teach wisdom to the ingenuous youth who sit at the feet of Sumner and 
Chandler than any amount of what Dr. Rush calls the “disjointed thinking” of 
the buncombe-spouting daily newspapers. The lectures have been printed, we 
observe, by the College Courant, of New Haven, which is a very excellent journal 
in its way, and we advise all who have not read Professor Woolsey’s sound rea- 
soning and wholesome advice on this vexed subject to send straightway for copies 
and do so. 

THE Atheneum says: Mr. E. Deutsch has returned to London from his 
Eastern journey not only richer, generally, in knowledge of Semitic countries, 
but with curious additions to the special knowledge of scholars in Semitic 
antiquities. Mr. Deutsch has deciphered the inscriptions on the ‘ great stones’ 
of the Temple platform, and finds them to be Pheenician masons’ marks. Thus, 
we have an end of all doubts as to the original builders of that side of the Temple 
wall. They were of the age of Solomon, and probably the craftsmen of Hiram, 
King of Tyre. Mr. Deutsch has also recovered the lost letters of the Maccabean 
Hebrew alphabet. Two such ‘finds’ rarely fall to the lot of a single traveller. 
It is understood that Mr. Deutsch will report on his discoveries to the Commit- 
tee of the Palestine Exploration Fund. 


AMONG recent new editions of English books may be noticed a complete edi- 
tion of the works of Hugh Miller; Zhe Lessons of Middle Age, by the author of 
The Recreations of a Country Parson; Mr. Kingsley’s Town and Country Ser- 
mons ; Dr. Irons’s The Bible and its Interpreters; Rev. W. T. H. Gales’s The 
Great Prophecy—an abridgment of Elliott’s Hore Apocalyptica ; Rennie’s Insect 
Architecture ; Shamrock Edition of Moore’s Poetical Works, etc. 

La Revista de Espaiia, a new bi-monthly publication of high character, similar 
in size and appearance to the Revue des Deux Mondes, has been started in 
Madrid. 


A LARGE collection of books and manuscripts relating to America, and espe- 
cially to Spanish America, collected by an officer of the unfortunate Maximilian, 
was announced for public sale in London during the early part of this month. 

THE Oxford Bodleian Library is to be enlarged, its present premises being 
overcrowded with the books and manuscripts which continue to flow in upon it. 

THE first six books of the .Ze#d, translated by Bismarck twenty-six years ago, 
is to be published this autumn. 

THE old copper coinage of England is no longer current, having been replaced 
by lighter and handsomer bronze coins. 

Mr. FECHTER will soon arrive in this country, and, according to the Orchestra, 
make his first appearance in New York as Hamlet. 








CHESS. 


hypo appended description of the Chess automaton mentioned in our last week’s issue is taken from an 
article in the May number of the Letpziger Schachzeitung : ‘‘ The automat on which was. constructed 
last year by Mr. Hooper, of London, is named Hajeeé, or the ‘ Wonder of the East,’ and represents a Turk 
seated cross-legged on a cushion which lies on the top of a small chest. The Chess-board rests on a small 
wooden pillar inserted in the chest, and is about a foot square, the Chessmen being heavy wooden pieces, so 
formed as to admit of their being easily grasped by the hand of the figure. In making a move, the Turk takes 
hold of the piece he is about to play, with his fore and middle fingers and thumb, gravely inclining his head ; 
after the completion of the move. In taking a piece he first renioves the adverse piece or Pawn from the 
board and then places the capturing piece on the square left vacant. At each performance an attendant is 
present, who before the commencement of the game winds up the machinery of the figure, and opens four 
small doors, two in the automaton and two in the chest, so as to convince the spectators of the impossibility of 
any person being concealed in the interior. The secret agency by which the automaton is worked has not yet 
been discovered, and as it is generally conceded to be almost impossible for any human being to be concealed 
either in the chest or in the body of the Turk, the belief that the moves are made by means of magnetism or 
electricity is gaining ground.” We shall give a specimen of Hajeebd's play next week, in which he con- 
tended against Mr. H. Meyer, from whose interesting account in the Schachzeitung we have made the above 
extract. 


CAME LXX. 28. Q to QB 18. Se KR4 
Played in New York a few days ago between Mr. = g - oan 19. Kt to Qs 
z 9 — well-known Problem-composer, and | We do not see any necessity for this precautionary 
r J. i Bi 
r 20. Kt takes B 
SRO Sey Serene ar. P takes Kt a1. Pto KKtg 
Wuits—r. M. Biack—Mr. B. 22. PtoK,4 | 
1. PtoK,4 1. Pto K4 White, though minus a Pawn, has more than an 
2. Kt to KB3 2. Kt to QB3 equivalent in the superiority of his vie 
) . Ktto KB 22, QtoK3 
; on oe 4 P hen P This is not a good move, as it enables White to 
5. Castles 5. Bto QBs advance the centre Pawns with great effect. 
6. P to QB3 23. PtoQs 23. a a 
Pawn to Ks is more commonly played. 24. Ape Kt - K rod ~~. 
. P to Q4 35- 0 O4 5: 
6 26. Kt to B6 26. QR to K 


He would have done better to have taken KP with 27. PtoKs , , 
Kt, as if White then capture Pawn with Pawn, Black | Very well played ; the oncoming of the other White 
gets a safe game by advancing Pawn to Q4. Knight must prove fatal to Black before long. 


. KP takes P 7. Kt takes P : 27. P takes P 
z P takes QP 8. B to QKt3 28. Kt to Kg 28. Q to KKt3 

9. Rto Kch 9. Bto K3 This loses a piece, but Black’s game is desperate, 
ro. B takes Kt 10. Q takes no matter what he plays. 

1x. Kt to QB3 11. Qto KB4 29. Q to QB2 

12. B to K3 _And Black resigns. 

Pawn to Qs would be of no avail, as Black in reply a 
would Castle with Queen’s Rock. N CAME LXXIi. 


9 12. rey? a 
13. PtoQR4 13. Pto 3 

14 PtoQKtg 14. Kt takes QKtP 
1s. PtoQRs5 15. B to QR2 

16. R to K2 16. B to pat 

17. Rto Qa 17. Pto KB3 


Played in London between Mr. Brandon and Herr 
Steinitz, the latter giving the odds of Pawn and move. 


REMOVE BLACK’S KBP. '* 
Wuite—dr. B. Biack—Mr. S. 
1. PtoK,4 1. PtoK3 
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2. Pto Q4 P to Q4 
3. P takes P 
Mr. Lowenthal is of opinion that Q to KRs ch is 


the correct move for the first player. 


3. P takes P 
+ Kt to KB3 4. Kt to KB3 
. BtoKKt 5. Bto K2 
é B takes 6. P takes B 
7. Bto Q3 7. Kt to QB3 
8 Pto KR3 


This and the next-move on the part of White. are 
feeble, and give Black the time necessary to bring out 
his pieces and establish an attack. 





Pte OB 8. ees 
to 3 9- to Q3 
Bs Castles 10. KtoR 
11. QKt to Q2 


The Chess editor of the Westminster Papers re- 
marks, in his netes to this game, that Kt to KR4 
would have been better. 


11, Rto KKt 
12, Kt to KR4 12. B takes RP 
13. Qto KRs 13. Pto KB4 
14. B takes P 


Apparently a very good move, but, as it turns out, 
one attended with fatal consequences to White. We 
give a diagram of this instructive position : 


= tl lt 
1 BY 
ae 











5. P to Q4 s. P takes P 
é Kt takes P 6. Castles 
Taking the KP would not be good play. 
7. Kt to QB3 7. Bto KKts 
8. Q to Q3 8. B takes Kt 
takes B 9. P to QB3 


The Les ziger Schachseitung observes that Kt to 
Qz2 would have been better. 
10. B to KKts 
1% QRtoQ 
White’s forces are now capitally developed. 
11. B takes B 
12. Q takes B 12, Pto KR3 
13. Bto KR4 13. Pto KKt4 
This move exposes Black’s King too much, and is 
sure to be the source of future trouble. 
14. Bto KKt3 14. P to QKt4 
15. Q to K2 15. Pto Q4 
He appears to have nothing better, as White on his 
next move threatened to advance the KP with telling 


effect. 

16. P takes QP 16. Rto K 
Overlooking the fact that his opponent can capture 
the QBP with impunity. 


10, B to K3 


17. P takes QBP 17 g 0 QB 
18. Q takes QKtP 18. Kt takes QBP 
19. R to Q6 19. R to K3 
ao. KRtoQ 20. P to QR3 
21. Q to QB4 21 toK 
22. R takes R 22. P takes R 
23. R to Q6 23. KttoQ 
An abject defence to be driven to. 
a4. Bto Ks 24. Kt to Q2 
25. QtoK,4 2 to QR2 
26. B to Q4 26. R to QKt2 
27. Kt to Qs 


White plays throughout with remarkable vigor and 
precision, but the terminating moves are especially 
deserving of praise. 





White (Mr. H.) had to move, and the game proceed- 
ed as follows: 
Wuite—r. H. Biacx—Mr. S. 
1. Qto KR6 1. Kt to K4 
Intending, if White should take Kt with B, to re- 
capture B with Q, but quite overlooking White’s in- 
genious reply, which wins a piece, at least; his best 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


J. P., Paris.—The May number of your excellent 
magazine has just come to hand. 

H. D. S., Jackson, Mich.—We are obliged to you 
for the roblem, which shall appear before long: 
What is the result of your match with Capt. M.? 

C. N. C., Buffalo, N. ¥.—The two-move problem 
sent last appears to admit of a second solution, by P 
to Kt4 ch and B to Ks dble ch and mate. 

M. ye ag! eS W., Pittsburg; C. M., De- 
troit; C. N. C., Buffalo, N. Y.— Solutions correct. 





Tue Tournament at the Café Europa in Division 
Street was concluded on Monday, the 7th inst., the 
prizes being awarded to the following gentlemen : 


1st prize, Mr. E. Delmar. 
| Dr. Jones. 
a. Mr. M. Finetuch. 





ANOTHER match between Messrs. Neumann and 
Mortimer has - taken place in Paris, the result 
being that Mr. again won every game played. 





Tue grand International Chess Congress at Baden 


move would be Queen takes-KtP ch, which would 
only lose the exchange. 


2 Kt takes Kt 2. P takes Q 


He might still avoid the mate by taking KtP with 
Queen, but -he game would be equally lost. 


3. Ktto KB7 dbl ch 3. Kto Kt 
4. Kt to KR6 mate 


SOLUTIONS TO PROBLEMS. 


Prostem XLV. 


White. Biack. 
1. Kt to Q6 1. R takes Kt (a) 
2. Q to Q3 ch 2. Kto Ky 
3- Q to K3 mate 
(a) 
1. Kt to QB6 (4) 
2. B takes R ch 2. Kto K4 
3- Q takes KBP mate 
(4) 
1. Kto K4 (c) 
2. QO to K3 ch 2. K takes Kt 
3. P takes R Queen’s, mate 
(¢) 
1. R, B, or P moves 
2. QtoQR ch 2. Kt to B6 


3. Q takes Kt mate 
Prosiem XLVI. 
WuitTs. 


x. Q takes QP ch 
2. B te QB4 mate 


Brack. 
1. K takes Q (a) 








al a ae 


WHITE. 
































27. Qto KB2 occurs during the present month, and we hope to hear (a) 
* R takes Kt 28. R takes R of the leading European players, Messrs. Anderssen, 1. K'to B3 
9. Oto Ks 29. K to R2 Neumann, Kolisch, etc., having entered the lists. 2. R to Kt6 mate 
D4 Kt to KB6 ch 3°. K to Kt3 
And White gives thate in five moves. P 
Prostem XLVII. By Mr. T. M. Brown, Penn Prostem XLVIII. By Mr. S. Loyd. 
Enp Game.—The position given below occurred in ; 
play a few days ago heeueas EV strong players, in the Yan, N. Y. From American Cheas Nuts. 
New York Chess Club: BLACK. 


BLACK. 





BLACK, 











14. Q takes Kt | 
A brilliant coug, for which White was evidently un- 


prepared y 
15. Q takes Q 15. R takes KtP ch 
16. KtoR 16. R to KR7 ch * 
17. Kto Kt 17. Rto KKt ch 
18. party 18. so g 
19. P takes 19. takes Kt 
20. B takes B a0. R takes KtP ch me 
And White surrendered. 
CAME LXXIil. F- a 
Played in Leipzig between Messrs. Minckwitz and Vy 7 
Schurig. 





KING'S BISHOP’S OPENING. 
Wuite—Mr. M. Biacx—Mr. S. 
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WHITE, 








1 PtoK,4 1% PtoKg . 
2. Bto QB, 2. Bto QB4 
3. Kt to KB3 3. P to Q3 

4 Castles 4 Kt to KB3 





WHITE, 


White to play and checkmate in three moves. 


WHITE. 
White to play and checkmate in three moves. 








INTERESTING TO LADIES. 


For fifteen years I have been using a Grover & Baker sewing machine 
with the greatest satisfaction. I have never had any difficulty with it, 
and have used it on all kinds of work. Excepting a few cents for a thread 
spring it has cost nothing for repairs during all that time.—Jérs. E. L. 
Walworth, Eatontown, N. F. 





ELCIN WATCHES. 
Manufactured by the National Watch Cempany, of Elgin, Ill. 
Pronounced by Watchmakers, Railroad and Expressmen, East and 
West, to be the most correct Time-keepers made. 
Avoid Imitations, and all parties who advertise to send our goods C.O.D. 
Call on your Jeweller and see them. 
Business Office and Salesroom, 159 and 161 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 


The Liverpool & Lon- 
don & Globe Ins. Co. 
Assets Gold, $17,690,390 

“ in the 
United States 2,000,000 


45. William St. 
ALABAMA CLAIMS. 


THE VIEWS OF 


PRES’T WOOLSEY, 


Of Yale College, in two articles, in the 


COLLEGE COURANT 


Of May 29 and June 5. 

TERMS—1 year, $4; Single Copies, 10 cents. «2 
Address C. C. CHatFigcp, Yale Coll., New Haven, Ct. 

BROWN, WATKINS -& CO., 
IMPORTERS ‘AND JOBBERS OF ‘STATIONERY, 

LITHOGRAPHERS, PRINTERS, 
AND 
BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURERS, 
42 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


®,* Prompt attention paid to orders by Mail. 

















GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO.’S, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I., 


STERLING SILVER WARE AND FINE ELECTRO-PLATED 
WARE. 


THIS COMPANY, having the most extensive and complete Silver- 
Ware Factory in the world, and employing the best talent in designing, 
modelling, and finishing, are, with the aid of ingenious and labor-saving 
machinery, enabled to produce in large quantities, and at the lowest 
prices, goods beautiful in design and unsurpassed in finish, the fineness of 
which they guarantee to be of sterling purity, U. S. Mint assay. <A cer- 


| tificate is issued with all articles in silver for the purpose of protecting 


purchasers from imitations of their designs. 

They also continue to manufacture their well-known and unrivalled 
Nickel-Silver Electro-Plated Ware, which will last twenty-five years with 
fair every-day usage. 

Orders received from the trade only, but these goods may be obtained 
froin responsible dealers everywhere. 


awe 


Sterling. 


aes -” ark 
Silver. 


bes sae 
r 
geM Mingo, Electro-Plate. 





THE CORHAM WARE 


MAY BE OBTAINED FROM 


ADAMS CHANDLER & CO., 


20 John Street, New York, 





WE SEND ouR ILLUSTRATED Price List oF 


GORHAM STERLING SILVER WARE 
To any address on application. 


HOWARD & CO., 
Jewellers and Silversmiths, 
619 Broadway, New York. 


C.C. PARKS & CO., 


Bankers & Brokers, 


38 Broad and 34 New St., 
NEW YORK. 





WALTHAM WATCHES. 


The % Plate Watches made by the American Watch Company o 
Waltham, Mass., are by far the best watches made in the United States, 
and unsurpassed for beauty, finish, or fine time-keeping qualities. In 
this country the manufacture of these fine grade watches is net even at 
tempted except at Waltham. 


These Watches are now made to wind at the stem. For sale by watch 


dealers generally. 





STEM-WINDING 


Waltham Watches. 


These watches represent the perfection of American industry. As 
they excel both in principle and finish, they will be guaranteed to run 
closer than any watch of foreign manufacture. 


An examination of our 


large assortment 1s respectfully solicited. 


HOWARD & CO., 


Jewellers and Silversmiths, 619 Broadway, New York. 





WINES AND BRANDIES 
yRoM OUR 
LAKE AND MOUND VINEYARDS, 
Los AnGetgs, CAL. 


B. D. Wi1tson & Co., San Francisco, California. Tuomas H. Mor- 
row, A, L. CHAMBERLIN, New York. 
Every property contained in our Wines and Brandies we press from 


Grapes grown on our own Vineyards. 


WILSON, MORROW & CHAMBERLIN, 





. 45 Murray Street, New York, 
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The Round Table, 2” 2% MPoxtaxr scoot wooKs 


A Saturday Review of Politics, Literature, 
Society, and Art. 


$s a Year, in advance; $4, Clergymen and Teachers; $3 for Six 
Months; Single Copies, 12 Cents. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


is acknowledged by the ablest judges, American and European, to be the 
best journal of its class ever established in the United States, and it is 


undoubtedly the most successful. 





HOME AND FOREICN INTELLICENCE, 


PREPARED IN A CoNCISE YET COMPREHENSIVE Form. 


| 
| 
| 





THE STAFF OF REVIEWERS 
HAS BEEN STRENGTHENED, 
And Constant Efforts will be made (particularly in special subjects) to 


have their work the best of its kind that can be produced. 





THE ROUND TABLE CHESS FEUILLETON 


Has been placed in charge of an eminent chess-player and writer. 





MUSICAL AND DRAMATIC NOTICES, 
Or A SEARCHING AND UNCONVENTIONAL CHARACTER, 


Will appear as Regularly as they may be Deserved. 





Clubs of Five will receive the Rounp TABLE for the year by remitting 
Twenty-two Dollars anda Half; and Clubs of Ten by remitting Forty 
Dollars. 

CAUTION. 

In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure a draft on 
New York, ora Post-office Money Order, if possible. Where neither 
of these can be procured, send the money, dut always in @ REGISTERED 
letter. The registration fee has been reduced to ji/teen cents, and the 
present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be 
virtually an absolute protection against losses by mail. 4é/ Postmasters 
are obliged to register letters whenever requested to do so. 


132 Nassau Street, New York. 





THE SOUTHERN REVIEW. 


Tue SouTHERN Review was established in January, 1867, with the 
view of providing a fitting organ for the thinking men of the country, and 
in the desire to furnish for the South a literary periodical of the highest 
class ; both which the editors conceived to be needed at the time. 

Our success thus far convinces us that we have met a real want; and 
affords us the additional gratification of believing that we have met it in a 
satisfactory manner. But we desire, if possible, to reach a larger circle 
of readers, and especially the conservative portion of the North ; believing 
that, while the literary and critical matter of THe Review is well worthy 
their attention, the broad and philosophical conservatism of our political 
articles will have their cordial approbation. 

‘THe SouTHERN Review is published quarterly on the first days of 
January, April, July, and October. Each number contains 250 large 
uctavo pages, handsomely printed on heavy paper. The subscription 
price is Five Dollars per annum. 

Contributions are invited from all sections of the country. 

ALBERT TAYLOR BLEDSOE, 
WM. HAND BROWNE, 
Editors and Proprietors. 


6.Str. Pau. Street, Baltimore 





WE USE 


A. A. CONSTANTINE’S 


PERSIAN HEALING OR PINE TAR SOAP. Each cake is 

stamped “A. A. Constantine’s Persian Healing or Pine Tar Soap. 
Patented March 12th, 1867.” No other is genuine. 

BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 

_ FOR THE TOILET, BATH, AND NURSERY this Soap has no 

equal. It preserves the complexion fair, removes all dandruff, keeps 

the hair soft and silky, and prevents it from falling off, andis “ the 

best Hair Renoyator in use.” 

IT CURES chapped hands, pimples, salt rheum, frosted feet, burns, 

all diseases of the scalp and skin, catarrh of the head, and is a 


GOOD SHAVING SOAP. 

THIS SOAP, as it justly deserves, has already won the praise and 
esteem of very many of our first families in this city and throughout 

the country. 


IT IS USED extensively by our best physicians. Wherever used it 


has become a household necessity. We advise all to try it. For 


sale by all Dealers. Agents wanted. Call or address 


A. A. CONSTANTINE & CO., 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 





PUBLISHED BY 


117 WASHINGTON STREET, BosTon., 


111 STATE STREET, CHICAGO. 


JUST ISSUED: 


HAND-BOOK OF NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, 


For School and Home Use. By W. J. Rotrr and J. A. GILiet, 
Teachers in the High School, Cambridge, Mass. ith 212 wood 
engravings and three colored maps (illustrating Meteorology). 
Price $1 25. : 

The body of the book contains only 229 pages in clear, open type (with 

no fine print), and treats of all the topics of Natural Philosophy. The 

more theoretical portions of the subject are treated briefly in an Appen- 

dix, and descriptions of apparatus and directions for performing experi- 

ments are added Omitting the Appendix, the book is not too difficult for 

Grammar and District Schools. With the Appendix, it is exactly adapted 

to the wants of those High Schools and Academies which have not time 

for a larger book. ° 

It is not an abridgement of the larger Natural Philosophy by the same 

authors, but it is wholly a new book. It is simple in style and eminently 

a practical book, yet thoroughly scientific, and giving the results of the 

latest discovery and research. It is sure of a hearty welcome from all 

teachers who desire a book which shall be brief without being dry, and 

easy without being puerile. . 


By THE SAME AUTHORS: 
Hand-book of Chemistry. Price $1 2s. 
Hand-book of the Stars. Price $1 50. 


These are brief elementary manuals of Chemistry and Astronomy, on 
the same pian as the Hand-book of Natural Philosophy. 

These books are especially adapted toa brief course extending through 
a single term of school. 


ALSO, 
THE CAMBRIDGE COURSE OF PHYSICS. In 3 vols. 1. 


Chemistry, S2: 2. Natural Philosophy, $2; 3. Astronomy, $2. 

These are larger books, by the same authors, and are intended for 
more advanced classes, or for those devoting a longer time to these 
branches. 

This course has already been officially adopted by the State Boards of 
Maryland and Minnesota, and is already used in more than fifty cities 
and large towns, and in nineteen different States of the Union. 


FRENCH.—Magill’s French Grammar. Key to Magill’s French 
Grammar. Magill’s Introductory French Reader. Magill’s French 
Prose and Poetry. 


LATIN COURSE.—Preparatory Latin Prose Book. By J. H. 
Hanson, A.M. Comprising in one’volume all the Latin prose required 
for admission to Harvard and other colleges, with notes and references to 
Harkness’s, Bullions’s, and Allen’s Latin Grammars. 


HAND-BOOK OF LATIN POETRY.—By J. H. Hanson, A M., 
and W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Selections from Ovid, Virgil, and Horace, with 
notes and grammatical references. 


SELECTIONS FROM OVID AND VIRGIL.—A shorter hand- 
book of Latin Poetry, by the same authors. An edition of this book, 
with a complete vocabulary, and references to Allen’s and to Bullions’s 
Latin Grammars, as well as to Andrews and Stoddard’s, and to Hark- 
ness’s, is in press, and will be ready in May. 


GERMAN.—A New Elementary German Grammar. By Gabriel 
Campbell, Professor in State University of Minnesota. 
A Practical and Complete German Grammar. By Adolphe Douah, 
Ph.D. 12mo. 


DRAWING.—Bartholomew’s Drawing-Book. New Series. 
This series of books—the most practical and thorough course of instruc- 
tion in drawing ever published—wil .be completed in 12 numbers, each 
containing 12 plates, executed in the highest style of lithographic art, and 
24 pages of drawing-paper of asuperior quality. Instruction accompanies 
each book, In connection with the first three books, a guide has been 
prepared for the use of teachers and more advanced pupils. 


DRAWING SLATES.—Bartholomew’s Primary School Slate, with 
a series of progressive lessons in writing and drawing. This is a new 
thing, and will prove the most admirabie device for interesting and in- 
structing young beginners in drawing. 


PAYSON, DUNTON & SCRIBNER’S 
NATIONAL SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


The most practical style and successful system ever published. Re- 
vised, newly engraved, and improved. The growing demand for this 
popular copy-book has necessitated the increase of our manufacturing 
facilities to the capacity of over two millions per annum. 


*,* Circulars containing full descriptions, with notices and testimonials 
from eminent teachers, will be furnished on application. 
Liberal terms for introduction. Address the publishers, 


WOOLWORTH, AINSWORTH & CO., 


; 117 Washington Street, Boston. 
Or their General Agent, 


CG. H. SHATTUCK, 
111 William Street, New York. 


A SAUCE BEYOND COMPARISON. 


THWAITTES 
& ae 
B RADSHAW’S -& 


i rene 








The Finest of all East Indian Condiments. 

No Breakfast or Dinner complete without it.— Sayer. 
For Hot or Cold Meats, Fish, Soup, etc., 

No Sauce, Pickle, or Ketchup can compare. 

Sold Retail by most Grocers, Fruit}Dealers, etc. 


Wholesale by G. G. YVELIN, 206 and 208 Fulton street. 





43 Ann Strect, New York City. 


SEASIDE AND COUNTRY. 


THE 
TOURIST’S POCKET-QUIDE 
TO 


ALL THE POPULAR WATERING-PLACES 


AND 
SUMMER RESORTS; 
INCLUDING 
SARATOGA, 
WHITE MOUNTAINS, 
HUDSON RIVER, 
NIAGARA, 
ST. LAWRENCE 
LAKE GEORGE, 
NEWPORT, 


LONG BRANCH, 
CAPE MAY, 
TRENTON FALLS, ETC., ETC. 
BY 
EDWARD HEPPLE HALL. 
For sale by American News Company and all Booksellers. 


CATHCART & HALL, 
4 BOND STREET. 





. THE STECK PIANOS, 
GRAND, SQUARE, AND UPRIGHT, 


are remarkable for evenness and elasticity of touch, fine and singing 
quality of tone, great power and durability of construction, as well as neat- 
ness of style and beauty of finish. They are acknowledged by all artists 
as unsurpassed. 

Purchasers will find it to their advantage to call and examine these 
Pianos at the Warerooms, 


STECK’S HALL, 
141 Eighth Street, between Broadway and Fourth Avenue. 





NEW PATENT PIANOS, 
RAVEN & BACON 


(EsTABLISHED 1829), 
WAREROOMS 644 AND 646 BRoADWAy, NEw York, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES, WITH THEIR PATENT COM- 
BINATION SOUNDING-BOARDS, 
PATENTED AUGUST 14, 1866. 


This invention, introduced exclusively into our Pianos, is of the greatest 
advantage to the tone of the instrument, as it affects the sounding-board, 
the very soul of the piano, and produces thereby a pure liquid tone greatly 
superior in quality and power to that of the ordinary piano. ‘The sound- 
-ing-board, released from its connection with the piano-case, and resting 
upon under sounding-boards, is relieved from the rigidity caused by such 
connection, and its vibratory quality increased. 

Our pianos are first-class in every respect, and purchasers will have 
not only our own guarantee as to their quality, but also the guarantee of 
the reputation of the instrument, obtained from the experience of our 
patrons who have used them for a generation. All lovers of this emi- 
nently household instrument, as well as parties proposing to purchase new 
pianos, are invited to call and examine our assortment. 


| ERIE RAILWAY. 
THE BROAD GAUGE, DOUBLE TRACK ROUTE 
BETWEEN THE 
ATLANTIC CITIES 
AND THE 
WEST AND SOUTHWEST. 
THIS RAILWAY EXTENDS FROM 
NEW YORK to CINCINNATI 860 miles, 
NEW YORK toCLEVELAND 625 miles, 
NEW YORK to DUNKIRK 460 miles, 
NEW YORK to BUFFALO 423 miles, 
NEW YORK to ROCHESTER 385 miles, 
AND IS 
22 MILES THE SHORTER ROUTE. 
Four Express Trains daily leave New York from Depots foot o 
Chambers St., and foot of ‘T'wenty-third St., at 
: 8:00 A.M , 10:00 A.M., 5:30 P.M., AND 6:30 P.M., 
running through without change and connecting with all WESTERN 
AND SOUTHERN LINES. : 
Trains leave Cincinnati by Columbus, O., time, from Depot cor. Fifth 
and Hoadley Streets, at 
7:00 A.M., AND 9:45 P.M., 
running through to New York without change. 





Western Depot, at 
|. 7320.A.M., 3:25 P.M., AND 9:20 P.M. 
Leave Dunkirk by New York time, from Union Depot, at 
11:30 A.M., 5:00 P.M., AND 9:50 P.M. 
Leave Buffalo by New York time, from Depot corner Exchange and 
Michigan Streets, at 
7:00 A.M., 2:50 P.M., 6:00 P.M., AND 11:25 P.M. 
Leave Rochester by New York time, from Genesee Valley Depot, at 
, 7:40 A.M., AND 4:00 P.M. 

*,* New and improved DrawinG-Room Coacues are attached to the 
train leaving New York at 8:00 a.M., and Buffalo at 7:00 A.M., running 
through without change; and affording a fine opportunity for viewing the 
varied and beautiful scenery of this line, while enjoying the comfort and 
retirement of a private drawing-room. 

_ *** Magnificent Day and Night Coaches, of a style peculiar to this 
line, are run through without change between New York and Rochéster 
Dunkirk, Cleveland, Cincinnati, and intermediate points. 


BAGGAGE CHECKED THROUGH, 
And Fare as low and time as quick as by any other Route. 
ASK FOR TICKETS via ERIE RAILWAY, 
Which can be procured at ail principal offices throughout the country. 


L.D. RUCKER, WM. R. BARR, 





Wholesale by S. E. HUSTED & CO., 183 Greenwich Street. 


Gen. Sup’t. Gen. Pass’r Ag’t. 





eave Cleveland by Columbus, O., time, from Atlantic and ‘Great’ 
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